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Arr. I.—LINGUISTIO SCIENCE AND BIBLICAL CHRONOLOGY. 
By Pror. Henry N. Day, New Haven, Conn. 

The chronology of the Bible still lies involved, to a con- 
siderable extent, in obscurity and doubt. Skepticism, not 
unnaturally, continues to direct its heaviest blows on this ex- 
posed point in revealed religion; and even science itself, with 
no intended or conscious hostility to revelation, indeed work- 
ing on in a spirit entirely accordant and sympathetic with 
the spirit of true piety, yet accepts, without apparent hesi- 
tancy, imperfectly established inferences that are irreconcilable 
with the chronology of the Bible, as if that was an authority 
which philosophy is under no obligation to respect. 

All the weakness that properly arises from the obscurities 
of the subject, or, in other words, all the weakness which 
arises from human ignorance, from the imperfect state of 
human knowledge in relation to this subject, it is but reason- 
able and wise freely and candidly to confess. But in our 
progress from doubt to science or warrantable faith, the light 
which we actually attain, although dim and insufficient for 
thorough vision, is not to be disowned; and when it shines 
along an open path, although it does not reveal to us the goal 


toward which the path may be leading, it is as equally un- 
31 
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philosophical as irreligious to abandon it and plunge into the 
darkness. What light we have, what evidence we have at- 
tained, is our warrant, so far, for our acceptance. The teaching 
of the Scriptures, the traditions, if one will so call them, of the 
Bible, are so much light; and in so far as this light shines on 
fields of truth otherwise obscured, it is our wisdom to follow 
it and reject the blind guidance of a blind skepticism. There 
is a presumption in favor of the Biblical chronologies, as 
generally received and understood in Christendom, which we 
are not justified in ignoring or yielding. We may plant 
our feet on this legitimate presumption, and may defiantly 
hold our position there till the case of error, of untruth, is 
fully and decisively made out. We are not to be terror- 
stricken and flee at the mere show of scientific or historical 
pr ssibilities, or even philosophical probabilities, as scanned 
only in their own light ; these probabilities must be made 
out to be truths and facts; and, if only probable in them- 
selves, they must be repelled till they actually force and carry 
the stronghold of this reasonable presumption in favor of 
scriptural tradition, Weare to claim the victory in case of 


a drawn battle. 


[t is most presumptuous, and worthy of rebuke, conse- 


quently, when human science, groping its slow, bewildered 
way into the fields of light, demands of Biblical doctrines 
that they surrender on a peremptory challenge to its mere 
conjectures and assumed probabilities and problematic in- 
ferences. 

While Biblical science and religious faith may groumd it- 
self on this reasonable presumption and stand firm on its im- 
pregnable support, while it is required to maintain strenuously, 
and unflinchingly the full advantage of this presumption in its 
favor, it may yet, with no lowering of its claims, with no 
abandonment of its high ground, sally out to repel threat- 
ened assaults, as well as also labor diligently on to strengthen 
its own position. In the emendation of the original text of 
Scripture, and also in the perverted interpretation of that 
text, there is, doubtless, much yet to be done. And the prog- 
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sess of science may help much to the attainment of the true 
mind of God as the holy men of old were moved by the Holy 
Ghost to reveal it in the Holy Scriptures. So, also, human 
science may, in its progress, which must ever be recog- 
nized to be groping and tentative, and consequently ever err- 
ing and requiring correction, bring itself into collision with 
accepted scriptural teachings. While the strong position of 
a reasonable presumption in their favor is maintained, the 
injuries threatened by such collisions, whether directed by 
friends or foes, may be properly warded off. We do not, by 
such defensive efforts, at all indicate any weakness in our 
beliefs as if they needed further propping. 

Linguistic science has recently brought itself into collision 
with the chronological system of the Bible; and while we 
may safely and reasonably wait till its attacks are made de- 
cisive and entirely victorious before we abandon our faith in 
the scriptural teaching, it may not be amiss to cast a look 
over these threatening movements and see how much real 
danger they are bringing to our cherished beliefs. This new 
science, then, is at least, for some of its theories and of its 
hypotheses, demanding a larger interval of time for the orig- 
ination and full formation of languages than the Bible allows 
to intervene between the deluge and the full dawn of the his- 
toric period. It demands an ante-Noachian migration and a 
far greater lapse of time than the Scriptures allow between 
Noah and Moses. Now we maintain that that science has 
not yet gathered unto itself sufficient strength of fact and 
reason to put any formidable force into this demand. A rapid 
examination of the progress and present condition of this 
science, and of the facts which it has collected, will suf- 
ficiently corroborate the position: that whatever may be true 
of the present antagonism between physical or other his- 
torical sciences, as now imperfectly developed, and the re- 
ceived scriptural chronology, the science of language, as yet, 
presents no points of threatening difficulty. 

It is not denied that theories may have been accepted by 
linguistic scholars, or facts assumed, that may conflict with 
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received biblical teachings; but established theories and as- 
certained facts, as yet, are not in serious conflict with those 
teachings. Nothing forbids us to anticipate with confidence 
for these theories and assumptions of fact the fate that has fol- 
lowed similar triumphant shouts of skepticism in times past, as 
when Chinese myths and astrologies, carrying back the revo- 
lutions of the earth and its inhabitants of the human race 
myriads of years before the scriptural Adam, were claimed 
to have proved, 
That he who made it and revealed its date 
To Moses was mistaken in its age ; 

or when Egyptian astronomy, as hastily interpreted out of 
the presentation of the zodiac at Denderah, it was rashly 
claimed, dated back observations a millennium and a half 
before Christ, outstripping somewhat even the fancies. of 
Bunsen, who contents himself with an even ten thousand 
years between the flood and Christ, if only he be allowed an 
antediluvian settlement of man in Egypt; or when, again, a 
skeptical geology dreamed it had found in the discovery of 
seven successive formations of lava and of soil the proof that 
the alluvial strata of the earth’s surface antedate the Mosaic 
era of the creation ; or when, more recently, the big trees of 
California were supposed to count up their annual rings to 
myriads. As the progress of investigation revealed the fal- 
lacious pretensions of these'and other like theories and as- 
sumptions, so nothing yet forbids that like claims from the 
immature science of language may be found to be equally 
groundless. 

These claims are founded on certain theories in regard to 
the formation of language and the deviation of one dialect 
from another, or, more generally, the relations of these dialects 
to one another. 

Now, it may be confidently urged against these claims that 
there is, as yet, no theory of the formation of language suf- 
ficiently settled to give them the support they need. The 
claims, as against any exterior doctrine or faith, are alto- 
gether premature, for no theory on which they can stand is, 
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as yet, sufficiently developed to support even itself. There 
is still a conflict of theories here, and the field has not yet 
been won by any of the contestants. 

The theory in regard to the immediate originator of human 
speech, whether man or his Creator, is still in question. If 
language is the immediate gift of God,* then all difficulties in 
regard to the time requisite for the diffusion of languages 
vanish at once. The miracle at the building of Babel dis- 
poses of all. It accounts for all diversities supposable, both 
in number and in degree. Some of the dialects originating in 
the confusion of tongues may have been so entirely unlike one 
another that the keenest search of the linguistic scholar can 
detect no resemblance ; others may have been left by the mir- 
acle in close similarity to one another. This new anti-scrip- 
tural linguistic chronology is dissipated at once on the admis- 
sion of a divine, supernatural, miraculous origin for language, 

But, even accepting this question as settled agreeably to the 
views of leading linguists in favor of the human origin of 
speech ; admitting that the nature of man, as in social con- 
ditions, is speech-forming, as truly and as fully as the tree is 
leaf-forming, and that there is no more occasion for calling in 
a deity in the one case than in the other,—a view certainly 
not without very plausible grounds, especially if the first 
Adamic speech be excepted: linguistic science is still too un- 
settled in regard to the necessary conditions and modes in 
which language and particularly specific dialects originate 
among men, to deter, by any of its pretensions, intelligent 
faith from its adherence to received scriptural teachings. 

These theories, so far as they respect the origin of lan- 
guage, branch off into two very distinguishable classes. The 
one class proceeds from the sound-side ; the other class from 
the thought-side of language. The first class seems to ignore 
almost wholly the thought-element in speech and finds the 
origin of all language either in the objects which, as they come 
into experience, require to be named, or in the sensations 





*See Dwight’s Comparative Philology. 
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which these objects produce ; in the objects perceived or in 
the immediate effect of the perception or the sensibility. 
There is, first, the onomatopoetic theory of language, tracing 
it to the sounds of external nature, which human speech in- 
stinctively and sympathetically imitates; a very narrow, super- 
ficial theory, yet advocated by prominent linguists, and, as if 


deemed impregnable and irresistible, hurled defiantly in the 
face of Biblical chronology. Thus Mr. Wedgwood, one of the 
latest and most prominent linguists of England, announced 
if not presented in full to American scholars by one of the 
most learned philologists of the land, advocating to the full 


extent this imitative theory, and allowing it to override all 
received doctrine and belief in other departments of knowl- 
edge, when vindicating its claims by an example of a word 
found common to our own tongue and to that of the Lap- 
landers, breaks out in the unqualified assurance: ‘‘what count- 
less ages must have elapsed since their ancestors and ours 
parted from a common stock !”* The theory necessitated the 
mythical period; and the myth explodes with the theory. It is 
enough to say, here, that the most authoritative linguists ut- 
terly reject the theory. It was among the first proposed ; it 
has partial truth for its support ; it is very pleasing to an 
imaginative mind ; but its period has well nigh passed as a 
satisfactory explanation of the origin of speech. 

Another of this class of theories, which seeks to find the 
origin of all language in the object presented to our expe- 
rience, is that supported by the high authority of Max Miul- 
ler. The roots of language, according to this philosopher, are 
‘phonetic types,” which “exist by nature;” ‘there is a law 
which runs through nearly the whole of nature, that every 
thing which is struck rings. Each substance has its peculiar 
ring. 
extinct, ‘‘by which every impression from without received 
its vocal expression from within.” ‘The number of these 
phonetic types must have been almost infinite in the begin- 


2? 


In his primitive state man had a faculty, now become 





* Introduction to his ‘* Dictionary of English Etymology,” p. q, Am. Ed. 
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ning, and it was only through the process of elimination that 
clusters of roots more or less synonymous were gradually re- 
duced to one definite type.” Thus the theory naturally, not 
to say necessarily, looks back interminable ages to the begin- 
ning of this gradual process of elimination, and demands pe- 
riods too vast for the embrace of history. ‘The amplest 
proof of the various stages through which even so simple a 
language as the Chinese must have passed is to be found in 
the comparatively small number of roots, and in the definite 
meanings attached to each.”* This wild theory, vague and 
unintelligible in its very form, (for what notion can possibly 
be attached to the expression ‘‘ phonetic types” existing by 
nature?) rests on the merest assumption, not to say rests on a 
most unsupportable assumption that there are such phonetic 
types at all, which, at first almost infinite in number, have 
been gradually eliminated to the four or five hundred roots 
now extant in language, and which are answerable to a fac- 
ulty in man once active but now become extinct. To sup- 
port such a baseless theory must the positive declarations of 
inspired history be at once and without further reason sur- 
rendered as myths and legendary fictions, on the mere chal- 
lenge of this fledgeling of linguistic science ? 

There is a third theory recognized in linguistic specula- 
tions, founded on the mere passive sensibility of our nature, 
as it instinctively answers to impressions made upon it by 
external objects. It is the famous interjectional theory, of 
which perhaps it is sufficient to say that it seems to have 
nearly had its day, and is now ready to be pooh-poohed out of 
the science of language, as effectually as the first theory named 
should be, if it has not already been bow-wowed out, and the 
vox et preterea nihil theory of Miiller, the ring-theory, the 
phonetic type theory, rung out for a more substantial and 


a 3 


rational philosophy. ~— 


There remains one other supposable theory of the origin of 
language: one that founds it, not in the external objects pre- 





* Lectures on the Science of Language by Max Miiller, pp. 384-387. *Am. Ed. 
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sented to our experience, nor in the mere unintelligent im- 
pressions on a passive sensibility, but in the active intelli- 
gence, moving on the occasions presented in experience, and 
especially under the conditions of man’s social nature, but ever 
according to its own law. Language, according to this theory, 
which, it is proper to say, has hardly been recognized in lin- 
guistic speculations, is the product of thought in its narrower 
import as the faculty of comparison, the discursive faculty 
moving under social conditions and promptings. It is a sim- 
ple, common-sense theory, and will account for all there is of 
formation and change in human speech, with no necessary 
violence to the received chronology of the Bible ; not even to 
that system of Biblical chronology which most contracts the 
periods of the history of the race between the deluge and our 
own era, 

This theory views language in the first place as a medium 
of communicating thought. If a man were entirely isolated 
from his species from infancy, he might doubtless be supposed 
to obey the speech-forming tendencies of his nature so far as 


to identify familiar objects, or, more exactly, familiar cog- 
nitions, with special sounds, perhaps articulate sounds. But 
any language thus formed must, of necessity, be extremely 
circumscribed and imperfect, an abortion of speech, at the 
very best. 


If two persons from infancy were placed in association, a 
true language would be a certain product from the interaction 
of their social natures; and it is plain that if the language be 
not visual, by gesticulations, but oral, as it would be if both 
possessed the organs of speech and were to act out the im- 
pulses of their being, the sound through which the thought, 
the cognition, would be first communicated, must be one 
associated in some way with the object of the cognition. In 
other words, the sound must be identified with this object, 
either in respect of some quality recognized by both as be- 
longing to it, or of some effect produced by the object alike 
on both, or of some place or time in which it came alike into 
the experience of both, or, lastly, of some common relation to 
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their experience. In no other way possible could a name; 
could this primitive element of speech, come to be; and in 
this simple way, through one or the other or all of these four 
specific modes of identification, might a language arise in its 
primitive elements at least. A germ would come to be, which 
could grow and expand and develop under the conditions of 
social activity and of time into the richest of human dialects. 

It is worth our while here to remark that this theory is 
to be interpreted in a far broader import than that pre- 
sented in Prof. Miiller’s ‘‘ Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage.” The object thus first named is by no means neces- 
sarily, as he teaches, an attribute ; nor is the object necessa- 
rily named from an attribute, much less from a general attri- 
bute. His formal teaching in this matter must be character- 
ized as involving the contradiction of presenting that as the 
ground which is in its very nature an effect or result ; of pre- 
senting that as primitive which is essentially a derivative, 
presupposing the very primitive for which it is claimed as the 
ground. ‘ All nouns,” he says,” ‘‘ express originally one out 
of the many attributes of a thing, and that attribute, 
whether it be a quality or an action, is necessarily a general 
idea.”’* 

But a general idea is impossible, except as the individuals 
or simples, of which it is already composed, exist in thought. 
Whatever is general is a product of thought, which is itself 
impossible until individual or simple objects have already been 
given it. How entirely unreasonable is it to suppose, as 
Prof. Miller does, that the root of ‘‘ father” was first given 
in the ex-attribute of protection ; that the child named its 
father from that attribute, and not just the reverse, that the- 
child named the attribute from the subject. 

The true view, the only rational view, is that any objects 
of thought, whether apprehended as subjects or as attributes, 
coming into the common experience of those who form the 
speech, can be communicated through any sounds identified 





* Lecture ix, p. 376, Am. Ed. 
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with those objects in such common experience. After begin- 
ning thus with sounds in proper oral language, symbols of 
thought presented through the other senses, identified first in 
thought with their objects, and then with sounds, may fur- 
nish roots of language. At first only objects are expressed in 
language ; but in the progress of speech the names of these 
objects are used to indicate pure relations of thought. Very 
early the thought-element of negation must have entered, and 
also the personal or pronominal elements. 

The sounds first used to denote objects, we should naturally 
anticipate, would rather be monosyllabic than polysyllabic. 
The observed phenomena of language accord with this reason- 
able supposition. Primitive languages are monosyllabic. 

Further, Janguage in its primitive stage must have a com- 
paratively scanty vocabulary. The vocabularies of monosyl- 
labic languages are exceedingly meagre. The syllabic words 
in Chinese number only between four and five hundred, and 
with the variations under the accent are less than thirteen 
hundred. 

Reason and all observed facts in language point in perfect 
agreement to these conditions and modes of a primitive 
speech-formation ; 

First, that it receives its original spring from the instinct 
in man to communicate; 

Secondly, that it proceeds under the control of the essen- 
tiak principle of all thought,—identification ; 

Thirdly, that the first step is through the identification of 
the thought to be communicated with some sound in the com- 
mon experience of the imparting and of the receiving mind; 

Fourthly, that this identification of the thought with the 
sound, first and primitively, may be immediate, but may be 
secondarily and mediately through other sensible symbols, as 
of sight, touch, etc., or of common conditions or relations ; 

Fifthly, that the first names are of objects of thought, but 
may be either more prominently apprehended as subjects or 
as attributes, it being understood that these as correlatives 
necessarily imply each the other, while in our thinking we 
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may make the one or the other the more prominent—the one 
the explicit, the other the implicit object ; 

Sixthly, that these names were, in all probability, but by 
no necessities in the case, monosyllabic ; 

Seventhly, that these primitive monosyllabic names are the 
roots of language which in its progress by agglutination, by 
accretion, by combination under the accent into one composite 
word, as well as by contraction and other modificatious deter- 
mined by euphony, by facility of expression, and like ex- 
trinsic causes, became the inflected and formative and relative 
words of cultivated and developed speech. And, 

Eighthly, that with these elements of speech originating in 
the objects of thought at a very early stage, came in the first 
proper thought-element, that of negation, represented in the 
most widely separated dialects by the common sign of the 
consonant x; and also the personal elements; distinguishing 
the person speaking from the person spoken to, drawing in 
after them the demonstrative and other pronominal ele- 
ments. 

It follows, from this view of the formation of language, 
which we accept as the most reasonable and satisfactory 
yet promulgated, that its development will vary with the ac- 
tivity and richness of the social thought which originates it. 
And this originating thought will vary with the size of the 
community which, in their intercourse, produce the language, 
with the diversity and varying extent of their wants impel- 
ling to speech, with the infinite variety of causes that deter- 
mine active and relatively exuberant thought. Both the num- 
ber of primitive roots, and also the number and variety of 
combinations to express the thought-relations in speech, both 
the richness of the vocabulary and the perfectness of the for- 
mative elements of language, will depend on the activity of 
the thought in the given community, whether it be but two, 
or a family of three or more, or a tribe, or a nation, that co- 
operate in the production of the language. Suppose a family, 
a tribe, isolated by some determination of providence from 
other families or other tribes, characterized by the sluggishness 
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that marks some parts of the human species, and we may 
readily believe their language would hardly, in the lapse of 
generations, have a vocabulary of over several hundred words, 
and these only object words, with no formative principles in- 
dicating thought-relations ever stirred up in the stagnancy of 
their intellectual life. Even in England, with all the stir and 
movement attendant on invasion after invasion and conquest 
after conquest, with a literature surpassingly rich, and in this 
era of printing and commercial life and spreading civilization, 
it is said, on good authority, that laborers in a country par- 
ish, have not three hundred words in their vocabulary.* The 
Cherokee language has but eighty-six syllables, although its 
verbs admit of over a thousand modifications, by a so-called 
inflection ; and Egyptian hieroglyphic literature contains less 
than eight hundred symbols. 

This sluggishness may account for two opposite phenomena 
in language. As implying want of inventive, originating activ- 
ity, it will account for the retention of old vocabularies and 
grammatical forms unchanged, which the mere necessities of 
social life may keep from perishing, and thus for the great lon- 
gevity of some meagre and rude dialects. On the other hand, 
as implying the absence of even retentive activity, it may ac- 
count for the rapid dying away of dialects, and their replace- 
ment by new vocabularies and new grammatic elements, and 
thus for the almost incredible rapidity of changes in languages 
spoken by the same tribes. Among the illiterate tribes of 
Siberia, Africa and Siam, according to Prof. Miiller, it has 
been found that “two or three generations are sufficient to 
change the whole aspect of their dialects.”+ In Central Amer- 
ica, a vocabulary prepared with great care by some Christian 
missionaries became useless ten years after, so rapid was the 
change. In like manner we find districts of limited extent 
and populated by the descendants of the same ancestry, cov- 
ered over by a great multiplicity of local dialects. In Colchis, 





* A. D’Orsay, as qnoted in Max Miiller’s Lectures, First Series, p. 266. Am. Ed. 


+ Lectures, First Series, p. 44. Am. Ed. 
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that ‘“‘mountain of languages,” Pliny says there were more 
than three hundred tribes speaking different dialects. Even 
a highly cultivated, an inflected language, the Friesian, pos- 
sessing literary documents of great age, ‘‘is broken up into 
endless local dialects,” each of which “is unintelligible except 
to the peasants of each narrow district in which it prevails.”* 

Most truly is it remarked by Prof. Miiller “that language 
has no independent substantial existence. It lives in being 
spoken, it dies with each word that is pronounced.” Its 
hold on permanence is exceedingly slight and frail. The doc- 
trine is as old as Homer, that words are ‘‘winged.” They flit 
away on the breath which gives them all the sensible life they 
have. Truly as they become embodied in a proper literature, 
oral or written, in legends, traditions, songs, poems, recited or 
read, has any dialect, any complement of words which a fam- 
ily, a tribe, a nation, a community of any size, has accepted 
to be the medium of intercommunication and the currency of 
its thoughts, or any conventional system for the indication of 
the thought-relations in speech, any hold or enduring life 
among men. ; 

A literature, oral or written, is not only the great conser- 
vative principle in language, but what is very significant in its 
bearing upon the question before us, particularly in opening 
to view what might be obscure or unaccountable otherwise, 
it also shuts in upon itself the whole free play of the imagi- 
native and inventive powers of men in the domain of its 
speech-forming activity. The imagination, put in play by 
this strong instinct in man, is of necessity bound down to the 
dialect which is the medium of its exertions, and is there 
guided and controlled by the social conditions and restrictions 
of human speech. A written literature, diffused and made 
familiar among a numerous and widely-extended people, while 
it may invite and prompt to bold and earnest effort at new 
creations in the means and forms of expression, yet holds in 
and represses every thing that is irregular and foreign to the 





* Max Miiller’s Lectures, First Series, p. 59-62. Am. Ed. 
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proper life and genius of the common speech, while, at the 
same time, it keeps away from all attempts at the introduction 
of new dialects that may be made by small communities or 
small organizations led on by a master spirit. 

How different the condition of things, where there is no 
such preservative and regulative force of a proper literature, 
is well illustrated in an extract from a work of Mr. H. W. 
Bates, entitled The Naturalist on the Amazon, as quoted by 
Prof. Miller. ‘‘ When Indians,” he says, ‘men or women, 
are conversing amongst themselves, they seem to take pleasure 
in inventing new modes of pronunciation, or in distorting 
words. It is amusing to notice how the whole party will 
laugh when the wit of the circle .perpetrates a new slang term; 
and these new words are very often retained. When such 
alterations occur amongst a family or horde, which often live 
many years without communication with the rest of their tribe, 
the local corruption of language becomes perpetuated.” * 

The extent and power of this element of capriciousness in 
the formation and transformation of human dialects are forc- 
ably exemplified, as to a single direction of its influence, in 
two similar customs referred to by Prof. Miiller,} prevailing 
respectively among the Tahitians and the Kafir tribes. The 
Tahitians drop “‘ those words which form a part or whole of 
the sovereign’s name, or that of one of his near relatives, and 
invent new terms to supply their place ;” while the Kafir wo- 
men are forbidden ‘‘ by a national custom to pronounce any 
word which may happen to contain a sound similar to one in 
the names of their nearest male relations.” 


There is one other phenomenon deserving a moment’s con- 
sideration in the history of languages. It is that which pre- 
sents itself on the collision and consequent intermixture of 
dialects. When two persons, speaking entirely different dia- 
lects, meet, and in obedience to their nature frame a medium of 
communication with each other, we have a slight modification 
of the determining influences in original speech-formation. 





* Ubi sap. p. 50. +t Ubi sap. pp. 42-49. 
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The old dialects will ever be drawn upon for contributions to 
the new ; and the resuit will be a product bearing something 
of the old, and thus indicating more or less the personal his- 
tory as also the personal character at the time of each of 
the communicating pair. If two families, two tribes, two 
nations, thus intermix, the resulting language is modified 
in like manner. If the two communities meet on precisely 
equal footing, while the elements common to the two old dia- 
lects will be retained to some extent, the new speech will 
approximate to the character of a properly primitive lan- 
guage. It will be more generally composed of monosyllabic 
words, indicating either subjects or attributes, and the ex- 
pressions of the thought-relations, the proper formative ele- 
ments, will be left to form themselves, so to speak ; that is, 
to rise gradually out of their primitive roots. Inflected, poly- 
synthetic and agglutinative dialects will tend to drop all these 
derivative and form properly grammatical peculiarities. They 
will be reduced more or less according to the manifold peculiar 
exigencies of the meeting communities, so far as such exigencies 
affect speech. How far the reduction will go, is a problem 
that involves data for its solution, too manifold, too compli- 
cated, too obscure, for man’s apprehension. All that can be 
said is, that the tendency is downward through the several 
gradations of speech ; inflections will be reduced in number 
or will disappear altogether, and syntactical relationships will 
be indicated more exclusively by position, or by roots that 
were originally notion-words, but are now used either in their 
primitive integrity or in fragmentary débris, shattered and 
worn under the hard usage of time ; compounded words will 
drop apart into their original simples, or be compressed into 
the monosyllabic type, so far as may be; and the traces of 
composition, whether altogether of originally notion-words, or 
partly of such words and partly of mere formative elements, 
as prefixes and suffixes, will disappear ; even accentation, the 
first step upward in the rise of language, from the lowest 
monosyllabic grade to the highest inflectional form, will give 
way ; the whole tendency will be downward and backward to 
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the primitive type ; and precisely at what stage or in what 
respects this tendency will be resisted can only be known toa 
mind that can grasp the almost infinite kinds and degrees of 
counteracting influences in the particular event of such a meet- 


ing of dialects. 

The elaborate report of Prof. Miiller on the last results of 
researches into the so-called Turanian dialects, presented in 
Bunsen’s “ Outlines of the Philosophy of Universal History,” 
concludes with summary statements which fully corroborate 
the view that has been presented of the mutability of language 
in the circumstances supposed, and reveal the utterly baseless 
and shadowy character of the very theory of millenial ante- 
historic eras which they were produced to support and sub- 
stantiate. ‘‘Turanian languages,” he says, “are so pliant 
that they lend themselves to endless combinations and com- 
plexities, unless a national literature or a frequent intercourse 
with other tribes act as safeguards against dialectical schism. 
Tribes who have no literature, and no sort of intellectual 
occupation, seem occasionally to take a delight in working 
their language to the utmost limits of grammatical expansion. 
The American dialects are a well-known instance; and the 
greater the seclusion of a tribe, the more amazing this rank 
vegetation of their grammar. We can at present hardly form 
a correct idea with what feeling a savage nation looks upon 
its language ; whether, it may be, as a plaything, a kind of 
intellectual amusement, a maze in which the mind likes to 
lose and to find itself. But the result is the same everywhere. 
If the work of agglutination has once commenced, and there 
is nothing like literature or society to keep it within limits, 
two villages, separated only for a few generations, will be- 
come mutually unintelligible. This takes place in America, 
as well as on the borders of China and India; and in the 
north of Asia, Messerschmidt relates that the Ostiakes, though 
really speaking the same language everywhere (?), have 
yet produced so many words and forms peculiar to each 
tribe, that even within the limits of twelve or twenty German 
miles, conversation between them becomes extremely difficult. 
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It must be remembered, also, that the dictionary of these 
languages is small if compared with a Latin or Greek Thesau- 
rus. The conversation of nomadic tribes moves within a 
narrow circle, and with the great facility of forming new 
words at random, and the great inducement that a solitary 
life holds out to invent for the objects which form the world 
of a shepherd or huntsman new appellations, half poetical or 
perhaps satirical, we can understand how, after a few genera- 
tions, the dictionary of a nomadic tribe may have gone, as it 
were, through more than one edition.” * 

In the light of this theory of speech-formation and of those 
facts ascertained in linguistic science, it is easy to see that 
there is no necessary antagonism between the science and the 
Biblical narrative. That narrative is simple, consistent, com- 
manding from its very form, and essential character, assent 
and credence. Ethnology, however skeptical in its spirit, has 
on the whole been constrained to ground itself on the Bibli- 
cal record of the early migrations of the families and tribes of 
men ; and its story of the dispersion from the plain of Shinar 
bears equal indications of a divinely inspired record, lifting it 
immeasurably above all the mythical legends and traditions 
of profane literature. 

Disregarding the slight discrepancies in the various chrono- 
logical systems founded on the Bible as unnecessary to be 
taken into account in our present design, which discrepancies 
we are encouraged to believe Biblical learning will ere long 
reconcile, we are taught that for about four hundred years the 
human family, kept together, perhaps, by the terror of the 
still recent visitation of God’s vengeance in the destruction of 
the race by the deluge, yet ever increasing dnd spreading 
themselves as the supply of necessary wants impelled, spoke 
still one language. At about this era, however, a part of 
the race coming into the wide valley of the two great 
rivers southeast of Ararat, by a miraculous, or, for all the 
objects of this inquiry we may admit a merely ordinary dis- 





* Bunsen’s Outlines, etc., I, 482-3. 
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pensation from heaven, were broken up into different por- 
tions, and in connection with this separation different lan- 
guages sprang up. The great fact is here presented that 
simultaneously the dispersion of the race and the diversifica- 
tion of speech recorded themselves on the pages of human his- 
tory. The record does not imply at all that the entire race 
were gathered at Babel; although the aggregate of the earth’s 
population, if we assume that it doubled itself once in twen- 
ty-five years, being at this era only about half a million, about 
the present population of the state of Connecticut, could have 
subsisted in a territory so limited in extent that all parts 
could have been reached without difficulty from the tower. 
We may reasonably suppose a higher ratio in the increase 
of population and a wider dispersion over the great plain 
of central Asia and its adjacent valleys. It is reasonable to 
suppose, also, that while held together so as to be in general 
intercommunication, the race was separated into distinct fam- 
ilies. But the Scriptural narrative declares that from this 
epoch onward, in place of the former general unity, diversity 
of tongues became a characteristic attribute of the race. Into 
how minute fragments the race was broken up is not indi- 
cated. We are only taught, in general terms, that the spirit 
of the times, the ruling passion of the race, was no longer 
union and communication, but separation and isolation. It 


is not unreasonable to suppose that the spirit of separation 


was so dominant that individuals wandered out alone ; fam- 
ilies went off separately, and sought in different directions 
support and provision for the various demands of life. The 
great historic fact set forth in the narrative is that the race 
became migratory. 

From what we have seen, separation, cessation of social 
intercourse, in the case of small communities without a liter- 
ature, is almost of necessity associated with diversity of dia- 
ect. Speech lives only in social communication. Inter- 
course, language, imply each the other. The diversity of 
dialects among men is thus easily accounted for in perfect 
consistency with the Biblical narrative; if it be not, as it 
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would seem on all reasonable grounds to be, best explained 
as to its historic grounds by that narrative. 

The only difficulty in the case arises in accounting for the 
progress of speech into its inflectional stages consistently with 
the Biblical record. Four hundred years after the flood, or 
some two thousand years before Christ, according to the 
popular chronology, the race, at least that part of it which 
had massed itself in central Chaldea, to which the narrative 
seems to have particular reference, we are taught, spoke one 
language. The characters of this primordial language there 
are no means of determining with any certainty. If it had 
passed to a stage of development higher than the monosyl- 
labic, or even to the low stage of inflected speech reached by 
the Semitic dialects, nothing in the nature of speech-formation 
or of dialectic variation forbids the supposition that this prim- 
itive speech may have relapsed in the migratory era of the 
race, the era of dispersion and of consequent dialect-forma- 
tion, through the intermingling of nomadic families or tribes, 
back to a more primitive stage of language; that is, have 
sunk back nearer to the monosyllabic type. If the language 
at the dispersion be supposed to have been Semitic, we can ac- 
count in perfect consistency with all the teachings of linguistic 
science for the monosyllabic dialects of China, or for the 
slightly more developed language of ancient Egypt by such a 
supposable relapse ; and also for the rise of the most weighty 
inflected family of languages by a supposable advance. 

Monosyllabism, we have seen, is the natural effect of the 
intermingling of nomadic tribes, even if using before more 
developed languages, in a period especially when communities 
are small, perhaps not more than patriarchal, not even tribal, 
when intermingling is the law of the period, and family unites 
with family over and over in all possible combinations, and 
when no principle, conservative of language, such as literature 
written or oral, exists. Several generations will suffice abun- 
dantly for the relapse from a high inflectional to a low agglu- 
tinative or monosyllabic type. 

The rise of the Egyptian is still more easily accounted for 
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with no strain on the scriptural chronology. The ancient 
Egyptian is of a lower type, as has been already intimated, 
than the Semitic. The earliest monumental literature of 
Egypt, it is now asserted by the ablest scholars, can not be 
supposed to ante-date the era of the deluge, if it does that of 
the dispersion. Indeed, the remarkable accordance between 
the earliest Egyptian and the Semitic types of language, ap- 
pearing in the general identity of roots, the common pronom- 
inal forms and other particulars, allies these two very closely in 
respect of date of origin. Were we without all extraneous 
evidence, and were we obliged to derive an hypothesis from 
data received exclusively from those two types of language, 
with the literatures that remains to us from each, we could 
not do better than to accept that account which the Bible 
gives us. 

The same remark is applicable to the relationship between 
the most primitive form of language deciphered from the 
cuneiform or arrow-headed inscriptions in lower Babylonia. 
So far as trustworthy results have been reached in decipher- 
ing these sphenograms, they give us, as one of the three forms 
of language found among them, a dialect bearing just about 
the same relation to the Semitic and the Egyptian types that 
these two bear to each other. They belong to the same age. 
A few generations of separation from a common stock suffice 
for all the diversities. 

There remains the emphatically inflected type of language 
represented in the Indo-European family. Of this family the 
Celtic is least developed, and allies itself in remarkably close 
affinity to the old Egyptian. It is a most noticeable fact 
evolved to light in recent studies, that the Celtic, like other 
languages, has been gradually losing forms. But of the an- 
tiquity of the Celtic as a distinct tribe, we have no credible 
memorials. Nothing forbids the supposition that the family 
of Japheth, while still in neighborhood and social intercom- 
munication with the families of Shem and Ham, kept up a 
closer intimacy between their own members; and that i 
whether we take the name as designating a family or its 
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ancestors, led off a movement in the direction of the more 
northern belts of latitude, thus gradually losing connection 
with the other Japhetic families, and parting still more with 
them from the Semitic and Hamitic families. The affinity 
noticed between the Celtic and the ancient Egyptian corroborates 
the opinion to which the Bible leads, that the first separation 
of the human race was post-diluvian, not ante-diluvian, as 
Bunsen imagines, on most unsubstantial, and, indeed, self- 
contradictory grounds. 

The hymns of the Veda, these venerable remains of early 
Hindu literature, are supposed to be the oldest literary mon- 
uments of the Japhetic family. They were first collected 
about 800 B.C. They doubtless existed as real traditions some 
centuries before. No stretch of reasonable imagination can 
carry them back as compositions to within centuries of the 
deluge, if even within centuries of the dispersion. 

We have, then, centuries given us for the rise of the inflec- 
tional dialects, within the limits of the briefest system of 
Biblical chronology. Now, linguistic science has no data on 
which it can determine the minimum of period requisite for 
the rise of a fully inflected dialect out of a pure monosylla- 
bism, or out of a more developed type represented in Semit- 
ism, Hamitism, or even in Celtism. Some time is doubtless 
requisite ; but nothing in the history of human speech pre- 
cludes the rational probability that even a few generations 
may suffice for this development. Given the most favorable 
historic conditions, small communities, isolated, without lit- 
erature, awakened to an extraordinary intensity of intellectual 
vigor in an age of migration, fortune-seeking, enterprise, when 
genius is called forth in every direction to its highest degree 
of creative activity, and no man, though he be armed with all 
the weapons of linguistic science, is able to demonstrate 
the historic impossibility of the rise of a fully inflected tongue 
out of any type of speech that can be proved with any plaus- 
ibility to have existed four hundred years after the flood, 
within the period that elapsed between that epoch and the 
earliest dawn of the historic age. 


i + 
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The conclusion which we reach after a careful survey of 
the present stage of linguistic science, is that that science 
has nothing by which it can at all endanger the received 
scheme of Biblical chronology. The theories out of which 
the most noisy fuluminations against it have proceeded are 
just the theories that are tumbling from their own baseless- 
ness and unsoundness. The only tenable theory in regard to 
the origin and growth of human speech, that which grounds 
it upon the social instinct of the race to communicate thought, 
working out its end through identification of the object of 
thought with the personal experience of those who make the 
language, has hardly yet gained such general recognition as 
to dissipate the misty hypotheses which have enveloped the 
dawn of this young but most important science. This the- 
ory, embracing all there is of substance and of truth in the 
others, solves all the phenomena, while it commends itself by 
its simplicity and its harmony with all other sciences to every 
man’s reason and common-sense. It offers no repugnance to 
the earliest trustworthy traditions of the race. For the oc- 
casion of the diversity of human dialects it can suppose none 
more satisfactory than that assigned by Moses. Indeed, here, 
as in the case of the great geological eras, we find impreg- 
nable proof of superhuman teaching in the grand announce- 
ment, anticipating by thousands of years the slow march of 
human science, that tribal migration is the concomitant of 
dialectic variation: ‘‘ Therefore is the name of it called 
Babel ; because the Lord did there confound the language of 
all the earth ; and from thence did the Lord scatter them 
abroad upon the face of all the earth.” Were this language 
to be regarded as a mere mythical device to cover the grand 
truth of the connection between the diversity of dialects and 
tribal dispersion, we should be compelled to suppose in its 
author a philosophical genius such as the world has seldom 
if ever seen, so far and so long outstripping the united phil- 
osophizings of the race. If wetake the announcement as of 
a mere historic fact, we are compelled to bring in a divine 
element of miraculous revelation, or, at least, a tradition that, 
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by its truthfulness in this point, challenges credence for its 
revelations in all. So, in either case, the Mosaic narrative 
accredits itself. 

This grand epoch of the dispersion and confusion of speech, 
revealed through Moses, and, at the same time, presupposed 
in the essential elements of all linguistic science, took place 
according to the chronology of the Hebrew text, 266 years, 
according to the Septuagint and Samaritan text, 616 years, 
before the migration of Abraham, which we may reasonably 
regard as a part and continuation of the great migratory 
movement initiated at Babel. We certainly have no trust- 
worthy historical monuments, ante-dating the migration of 
Abraham, that can possibly disturb our reasoning upon the 
growth of language in this period of 266 or 616 years. The 
simple problem, then, which we have to solve is this: Can 
the facts of language, the diversities of dialect, in number and 
in degree of development, be accounted for on the assumption 
named of this brief period and in consistency with the estab- 
lished facts of linguistic science. The view we have taken shows 
conclusively that they can be so accounted for, and that on the 
assumption of the shortest period, that of 266 years. Starting 
from this assumed fact of the dispersion, the breaking up of 
the human family while speaking one language at the begin- 
ning of this period, and thus assuming an era of separation 
into tribes and families having little or no opportunity o7 
intercourse with one another, but with a spirit of enterprise 
and general social activity ruling within each individual com- 
munity, yet having no literature to crystallize any dialect, 
the established facts of linguistic science justify, if they do 
not of themselves command, as altogether probable all that 
we desire to claim as to the diversification or growth of dia- 
lects. We may suppose either one of the then great types or 
stages of language to have been spoken by the race at the 
time of the dispersion ; the result is the same ; the Biblical 
chronology is vindicated. Suppose the monosyllabic type : 
Miiller, writing in the interest of the Bunsen theory, testifies, 
as we have seen, that as a common fact ‘ two villages, sepa- 
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rated only for a few generations, become mutually unintelli- 
gible ;” and tribes in this condition “‘ work their language to 
the utmagt limits of grammatical expansion.” Suppose the 
other extreme of the inflected type: such an era of tribal 
separation, with only occasional communication, linguistic 


science shows, as we have seen, wears off inflections and re- 
duces to bare monosyllabism, or to any type higher than that. 
Suppose the agglutinated type: and, as we have seen, lin- 
guistic science testifies it is within the circle of its accredited 
facts that in a few generations agglutinism may break out 
into full inflectionism, or sink back to mere monosyllabism. 
The Biblical narrative proves a higher wisdom, a more perfect 
consistency, than any of the latest and ripest skeptical philoso- 
phizing of linguistic scholars. It harmonizes and accounts 
for all the facts of language attained by modern research. It 
anticipates and foreshadows the best theory of human speech 
which human reason in the light of science can devise, in its 
inspired teaching as to the dispersion and confusion of tongues. 
And it places that grand epoch at a stage of human history 
where linguistic science, in its best teachings, freely allows, if 
it does not claim, that it should be placed. That rudimental 
stage may be easily accounted for within the interval between 
the dispersion and the dawn of the historic period. 





ART. IIL—THE PRIMITIVE ELDERSHIP.* 
Dy Rev. Epwiy F. Hatrigtp, D. D., New York City. 

To wuom is the Reformed Church indebted for its Elder- 
ship ? To Calvin, as affirmed by Prof. Hitchcock? or to 
the inspired apostles of our Lord, as taught by the late Dr. 
Thornwell ? Calvin, in his Institutes, appeals to primitive 
usage in proof of his teachings and in justification of his 
practice: ‘From the beginning, every Church has had its 


* The Southern Presbyterian Review, for July, 1867: Art. III, Dr. Thornwell on 
Ruling Eiders. The American Prisbyterian and Theological Review, for April, 
1868: Art. V, Lay Eldership. By Prof. Roswell D. Hitchcock, D. D., Union 
Theological Seminary, N. a 
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senate or council, composed of pious, grave and holy men, 
who were invested with . . . . jurisdiction in the correction 
of vices.” (iv, 8.) A careful inquiry as to the teachings of 
Scripture, in respect to the Primitive Eldership of the Chris- 
tian Church, will help to a clear understanding of the case. 

The writers of the New Testament make frequent mention 
of a class of persons in connection with both Jewish and 
Christian churches or congregations, whom they denominate 
mpechurepot, seniores, elders. What was the office thus 
designated, and what were its ordinary functions? In the 
determination of these questions, care must be taken to as- 
certain, not what meaning has been put, in later days, and 
by modern ecclesiastical usage, on the language employed by 
scripture writers, but the usus loquendi of these writers 
themselves, and the sense in which it was understood in their 
own day. 

The word zpeofvrepos, in its various forms, occurs in the 
New Testament sixty-eight times, and zpecfurépiov three 
times. The former is used, in nine instances at least, in its 
original sense, to indicate age and consequent social position : 
as, in Luke xv, 25, of the “elder son ;” John viii, 9, “‘ begin- 
ning at the eldest,” literally “ the elders;” Acts ii, 17, ‘‘ your old 
men shall dream dreams ;” Mark vii, 3, 5, “‘ the tradition of 
the elders ;” Heb. xi, 2, “ the elders obtained a good report.” 
In some three or four instances, it is doubtful whether age or 
office is indicated. In all other cases, the two words are used 
to denote official position. 

In thirty instances, the reference is to the arrangements of 
the Jewish Church or people. Luke, Acts iv, 8, speaks of 
‘the elders of Israel ;” Acts xxv, 15, of “ the elders of the 
Jews ;” and, Luke xxii, 66, of ‘the elders of the people ;” 
Cf. Matt. xxi, 23; xxvi, 47; xxvii, 1. Very commonly, 
‘the elders” are introduced in connection with ‘the chief 
priests ;” or “‘the scribes ;” or both “the chief priests and 
the scribes ;” or “the rulers and the scribes ;” or “the chief 
priests and all the council,” 7d ouvédpior, the sanhedrim. 
In two instances, they are spoken of collectively ; as in Luke 
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xxii, 66, 10 mpecfurépiov rov Aaod, “ the eldership of the 
people;” and, Acts xxii, 5, av 10 xpecfurépior, “all the el- 
dership.” Quite frequently they are called simply “the elders.” 

In all these cases this class of persons are spoken of as con- 
stituting a well-known and universally-recognized order in 
the Jewish commonwealth, holding an established and ancient 
office, with prerogatives and functions clearly defined and 
well understood by the people. Accordingly, frequent men- 
tion is made of such a class in the writings of the Old Tes- 
tament. The word zpecfurepor, elders, occurs very often in 
the Septuagint, the Greek version of the Hebrew Scriptures 
by the Seventy. In some cases, as in the New Testament, it de- 
notes age rather than rank or office ; but, most commonly, 
and with great frequency, it indicates office, a recognized or- 
der, an established class ; as the equivalent of the Hebrew 
word D3pt, seniores. 

At a very early period this Hebrew word was used to desig- 
nate office. In a primitive state of society, the patriarchal 
system—the rule of the patriarch, the father of the family, 
the head of the tribe—must have been the first to be prac- 
ticed, just as now, among the wandering tribes of the desert, 
the Arab sheikh, scheick—the aged, the old—is the name by 
which the chieftain is known and addressed ; and by which, 
also, the heads of the Moslem monasteries and the Turkish 
mufti are commonly recognized. In the family of the Patri- 
arch, Abraham, the head servant, Eliezer, is called py. 
nmpeoBhuvrepos, the old man of the house ; Gen. xxiv, 2. The 
same usage prevailed among the Egyptians also, in the days 
of Joseph ; as appears in the mention of the cavalcade that 
went up to Canaan to bury Jacob: ‘ And Joseph went up to 
bury his father ; and with him all the servants of Pharoah, 
the elders, 6: zpeofvrepor, of his house, and all the elders 
of the land of Egypt.” Gen. 1, 7. So, also, with the Moab- 
ites and the Midianites, Num. xxii, 4, 7. In these cases, the 
Hebrew word is the same; Seventy have 7 yepovoia, equiv- 
alent to ro mpeofurépior, the eldership, as of an organized 
body, a senate. 
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In accordance with this general usage, the heads of the 
principal families among the descendants of Jacob, while so- 
journers in Egypt, were called, in the days of Moses, ‘‘ the 
elders of Israel,” “the elders of the children of Israel ;” or, 
as in the Septuagint, ryv yepovoiar, the eldership ; Ex. iii, 
16; iv, 29; xii, 21; Lev. ix, 3; and frequently elsewhere in 
the Old Testament. They were the representatives of the 
people, acting in their name and answering for them ; as in 
Josh. xxiv, 1, where it is said that “Joshua gathered all 
the tribes of Israel to Shechem ;” i. e., “called for the 
elders of Israel, and for their heads,” rovs ypappareis, 
scribes, ‘‘and for their judges, and for their officers.” Cf. 
vs. 2, 16, 19, 21, 22, 24, 25, 27; and xxiii, 2. So, also, I Sam. 
viii, 4, 7, 10,19. Mention is made of the “elders of the 
people ;” “of the land ;” “of the congregation ;” my, rns 
ovvaywyns, the synagogue; ‘the elders of the daughters of 
Zion ;” and * the elders of Judah.” 

Every city, moreover, had its elders, as appears from Deut. 
xix, 12; xxi, 3, 6, 19; xxii, 15; xxv, 8; Ez. x, 14; an- 
swering to the aldermen, eldermen, of our own day. In the 
later period of the commonwealth, when every city and town 
had their synagogues, these congregations, also, had each their 
elders, of which arrangement abundant testimony is found in 
the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. At an early 
period of the Theocracy, by divine direction, ‘‘ seventy men 
of the elders of Israel” were appointed as a grand council of 
the nation—a superior tribunal—a court of ultimate author- 
ity, Num. xi, 16, 24, 25. Out of this grew the Sanhedrim, 
10 ovvédprov, of the later Hebrew period. 

Thus, in every period of the Jewish State, before the Ex- 
odus, in the desert, under the Judges and the Kings, during the 
captivity, in the days of Ezra, Nehemiah, the Maccabees, and 
the Herods, the Hebrews had their e/ders in the State, in their 
cities, and in both the great congregation and the synagogues. 
The name and the office thus designated were of definite im- 
port, and ever in high repute among the chosen people. 

Their functions were evidently magisterial, legislative, and 
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judicial, especially in the earlier periods of the institution. 
They were the magistracy, political, and ecclesiastical. They 
were entrusted with the watch and care of the people in their 
several jurisdictions ; as men of recognized authority, ap- 
pointed to bear rule, to determine nice and difficult questions 
of casuistry, of duty, of doctrine, to inspect and correct the 
manners aud morals of their townsmen, their countrymen. 
“‘Their authority was undefined, and extended to all matters 
concerning the public weal.” Nowhere do they appear as 
public teachers, expounders of the law, exhorters, preachers 
of the word. The inspiration accorded to the Seventy, in the 
days of Moses, was evidently designed to fit them to admin- 
ister justice with wisdom and discretion, not to qualify them 
to act as preachers, but to serve as apyorres, rulers, judges 
of the people. 

Thus much we may gather from the canonical and apocryphal 
scriptures of the ancient Hebrew dispensation. The Rabbin- 
ical writers, also, fully confirm these views ; Philo, Josephus 
and Maimonides, particularly. Those authors who have 
carefully investigated and minutely described the ancient 
synagogue—Vitringa, Voetius, Grotius, Selden, Lightfoot, 
and others, agree in representing that every synagogue, when 
regularly organized, was subjected to the supervision of a 
body of elders, a zpeafurépiov, who administered the gov- 
ernment and exercised the authority necessary to the proper 
regulation, discipline, and general welfare of the community. 

These elders were of the same rank or order. If, as some 
of these writers indicate, one of their number, for the sake 
of order and the facilitating of business, was, for the time 
being, made their chairman, president, called to preside, to 
act as their zpoeoras, it made no change in his rank. He 
was not thereby constituted a preaching pastor, as in our 
Christian congregations, such an officer not being found in the 
arrangements of the synagogue. Jairus, the apyicovvaywyos, 
mentioned in Mark v, 35, 36, 38, and Luke viii, 49, was but one 
of several dpyiovvaywywv in the same synagogue, as 
appears from Mark v, 22. The word is evidently equiva- 
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lent to 6 apywv trys ovvaywyhs, Luke viii, 41, as compared 
with v. 49, Matt. ix, 18,23, and Mark v, 22. So, also, in the syn- 
agogue at Antioch, in Pisidia, of apyrovvaywyot, the syna- 
gogue rulers, more than one are spoken of. In the synagogue 
at Corinth, Crispus and Sosthenes were each known as an 
apyisvvaywyos. The word means, therefore, simply a 
ruler, not a chief ruler, of the synagogue. The apyorrtes, of 
whom frequent mention is made in the gospels of Luke and 
John, were evidently zpeoftrepor,—the terms were equiva- 
lent. In Acts iv, 5, 8, rulers and elders are both spoken of, 
but, in these cases, the former is thought to be generic, the 
latter specific and included in the former. The idea of a 
chief ruler, therefore, in connection with the ancient syna- 
gogue, is not supported by the New Testament. 

Having thus carefully investigated the teachings of both the 
Old and the New Testaments, as to the functions of the elder- 
ship so commonly prevalent in all Jewish communities, we are 


prepared for the consideration of those passages in the New 
Testament, which speak of the eldership as incorporated into 
the constitution of the early Christian churches. 

The first distinct mention of the office, under the new dis- 
pensation, occurs, Acts xi, 30, where a contribution for “‘ the 


, 


brethren which dwelt in Judea,” is said to have been “ sent 
to the elders by the hands of Barnabas and Saul.” The men- 
tion is casual and general, and nothing definite can be gath- 
ered from it, save the fact that at the time specified the 
church had elders. At a later date, on the occasion of a dif- 
ference of opinion about circumcision, it was ‘‘determined that 
Paul and Barnabas, and certain other of them, should go up 
to Jerusalem unto the apostles and elders about this ques- 
tion.” ‘‘And when they were come to Jerusalem, they were 
received of the church, and of the apostles and elders.” ‘‘And 
the apostles and elders came together for to consider of this 
matter.” ‘Then pleased it the apostles and elders with the 
whole church, to send chosen men to Antioch,” with a cir- 
cular letter from ‘‘the apostles and elders and brethren.’ ‘“The 
decrees... that were ordained of the apostles and elders 
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which were at Jerusalem,” were in this way published abroad. 

It thus appears, that the disciples at Jerusalem constituted 
but a single church; that this church, composed almost wholly 
of converted Jews, had adopted the usage, of such venerable 
antiquity, that prevailed in all their synagogues, and had intro- 
duced the eldership into their organization. In the entire ab- 
sence of anything to the contrary, it is to be presumed that 
the functions of their eldership were entirely analagous to those 
of the same office in the synagogue. As some of the apostles, 
James, the brother of the Lord, in particular, had thus far re- 
sided at Jerusalem, on them certainly devolved the preaching 
of the word. Tradition devolves this function, so far as con- 
cerns Jerusalem, entirely upon James. 

No mention is made of the institution of the eldership, as 
in the case of the order of deacons, for the simple reason that 
the former, but not the latter, was coeval with the Church 
—dates back to the organization of the first Christian syna- 
gogue at Jerusalem. The ¢xxAnoia of the Christian broth- 
erhood was simply the ovvay@yn baptized, transferred and 


appropriated to Christ. No change was demanded in the 


constitution of its government to fit the latter for the use of 
the new dispensatioy. It was wise in the highest degree to 
conform, as far as possible, to the established order and con- 
stitution, in the gathering and constituting of Christian con- 
gregations, and in their modes of worship. 

The mother church at Jerusalem was undoubtedly the type 
of all the churches that, in Syria and elsewhere, were com- 
posed of converted Jews. They would scarcely have known 
how to organize on any other model than that of the syna- 
gogue. So, also, when the apostles, evangelists and other 
missionaries had preached the gospel in Gentile cities, and 
converts both of Jews and Gentiles were multiplied, the con- 
stitution of the churches into which they were gathered was 
such as these preachers—themselves almost all of Jewish 
parentage and prepossessions—had been accustomed to from 
their earliest recollections. 

Accordingly we find that, when Barnabas and Saul went 
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forth from Antioch on their first missionary journey among 
the Greek population of Asia Minor, preaching the gospel, 
and everywhere gathering and constituting Christian churches, 
they ‘‘ordained them elders in every church,” yerporovnoar- 
res 62 avrois mpeafurépous nat éxxAnotav; not an elder 
for every church, but a 2peofurepior, an eldership, a band 
or board of elders, church by church, in every particular con- 
gregation. These elders were not imported from abroad, but 
of their own number, citizens of the town, mechanics, trades- 
men, or otherwise engaged in and subsisting by business, 
recent converts, and of some note and influence among their 
fellow-converts. The word yerporovnoarvres, though used at 
times simply in the sense of appointing, constituting, yet in 
its composition suggests the idea of election, an appointment 
resulting from previous choice by the people—a show of hands 
as in voting—an extension of hands; not a laying on of 
hands, é17:Sécews trav yerp@rv, as in the ordination of min- 
isters of the gospel—Timothy, for instance: 1 Tim. iv, 14; 
2 Tim.i, 6. Cf. Acts viii, 18 ; and Heb. vi, 2. 

The chief city of Asia Minor was Ephesus. Paul stopped 
there over the Sabbath on his return from his second mission- 
ary excursion (Acts xvill, 19-21), at which time no church 
had been organized. On his third journey he made this city 
his home about three years, rpzeriay, preaching the gospel 
of Christ, Acts xx, 31. At first, for three months, he wor- 
shiped with his Jewish brethren, and expounded the Scrip- 
tures in the synagogue on the Sabbaths and fast days. Con- 
verts were so multiplied as to raise up a considerable excite- 
ment, and to arouse the fears and jealousy of the conserva- 
tives. Whereupon Paul and his adherents withdrew from the 
Jewish synagogue, and organized a separate Christian syna- 
gogue in the school-room—the lecture-room of Tyrannus, 
who was, probably, a Greek sophist. The new organization, 
composed as it was of seceders from the Hebrew community 
—Jews and proselytes—naturally took the form of the syna- 
gogue. An eldership, as in the other Gentile cities of Asia, 
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a mpeofurépiov,* was appointed to take charge of the gov- 
ernment and discipline of the church ; while, for two years 
and more, day after day, Paul served them in the ministry 
of the gospel, discoursing and preaching of the kingdom of 
God, Acts xix, 8-10. It is not to be presumed that, while the 
apostle so ably “filled the pulpit” of the church of Ephesus, 
its elders—chosen from among themselves, recent converts, 
men of business, pursuing their respective callings—performed 
any of the appropriate functions of the gospel-preacher. They 
were simply the rulers, custodians, leaders, supervisors of the 
church. Any lack of service on the part of Paul was, doubt- 
less, supplied by his co-laborers, Timothy and Erastus, both 
of them preachers of the word, (xix, 52), or Gaius and Aris- 
tarchus, v, 27; xx, 4. 

Having made an excursion to Macedonia and Greece, and 
having been absent only a single winter season (xx, 3, 6), the 
apostle, on his way to Syria, taking advantage of a few hours’ 
stay at Miletus, a short distance south of Ephesus, by the 
trading vessel in which he and his companions had taken pas- 
sage, sent for “‘the elders of the church” of Ephesus, with 
whom he had so recently and so long been associated. A 
tender and affecting interview followed, in which, after 
reminding them of his own diligence and faithfulness in 
preaching the gospel to them and their brethren, to the Jews 
and the Gentiles, he gives them this earnest charge: ‘‘ Take 
heed, therefore, unto yourselves, and to all the flock, ra 
mowuviq, over the which the Holy Ghost hath made you 
overseers, éx1ox0movus, to feed, zouaivery, the Church of 
God, which he hath purchased with his own blood.” 

From this charge something of the functions of these elders 


may be learned. They had been divinely appointed éxioxoxo1 
of the Christian congregation at Ephesus ; literally, inspec- 
tores, supervisors, guardians, overseers, bishops. This is the 
earliest mention that is made of this title in the New Testa- 





*The people of Ephesus were governed by magistrates and a senate, 


yepovoia, an eidership, a board of Aldermen. Joseph. Aut. xiv, 10, § 25; 
xvi, 6, §§ 4, 7. 
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ment. It is, however, of frequent occurrence in the Septua- 
gint version of the Old Testament, not as indicating a particu- 
lar office, but as a general term applicable to any office of trust. 
The “‘ exactors ” of Is. lx, 17, are éxzoxozovus in the Greek. 
The term is applied, Num. iv, 16, to ‘‘ Eleazar, the son of 
Aaron the priest,” as custodian of the sanctuary vessels; Num. 
xxxi, 14, to the army officers ; Jud. ix, 28, to Zebul, Abim- 
elech’s general and ‘ruler of the city” Shechem ; 2 Chr, 
xxxiv, 12, 17, to the overseers of the temple workmen ; Neh. 
xi, 9, 14, 22, to the overseers of the wall-builders. In the 
Wisdom of Solomon, i, 6, God is described as atrue éxioxomos 
of the heart ; 1 Mac. i, 51, Antiochus, the king, is said to 
have appointed ¢2ioxozous over all the people ; so called, 
also, by Josephus, Ant. xii, 5,§ 4. Among the Athenians, 
the same title was given to the officers sent to enforce the 
laws in the subject states, Schol. Aristoph. Av. 1023; as, also, 
in Campania, as Cicero informs Attica, vii, 11, “‘ vult me 
Pompejus esse quem tota hec Campana et maratima ora 
habeat é¢xionxorov, ad quem delectus et summa negotii 
referatur.” 

The Greeks, then, were quite familiar with this title, and 
were accustomed to apply ifto such officers as had oversight 
of public affairs, civil, political and military, in larger and 
smaller communities, Thus it was that Paul called the 
mpeoBurépous of the church of Ephesus é¢z1oxoxovs—the 
name by which similar officers were known among the Greeks. 
The former of these two words was the name or title given by 
the Hebrews to these officers ; while the latter was in more 
familiar use among the Greek-speaking churches in the Gre- 
cian cities. Though not equivalent terms, they are titles of 
the same office ; the elders of the primitive age were bishops, 
and the bishops were only elders. The prelatic bishop of a 
later age was then unknown. 

These two names, or titles, then, indigate oversight, rule, 
authority, and suggest that kind of wisdom, prudence, discre- 
tion and force, that age and experience impart. The main 
idea is that of government. 


2° 
vv 
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The elders of Ephesus are, also, charged to take heed, 
mpooéyere, both to themselves and the flock, the church over 
which they are set to take special care, neither to go astray 
themselves, nor to suffer the: people committed to their 

yatch and care to go astray, as a shepherd watches and guards 
his flock. They are ‘‘ to feed,” woimaivery, to be the shep- 
herd of, “‘ the church of God.” The word is ordinarily used 
in the sense of ruling, governing, controlling, paternally ; as 
a father, his children; as a king, his subjects ; as Messiah, 
his people ; as God, his dependent creatures. Of David it 
is said: Thou shalt feed [rule] my people Israel, and thou 
shalt be a captain over Israel.” ‘‘He brought him to feed 
[rule] Jacob his people.” 2 Sam. v, 2; Ps. Ixxviii, 71. Of 
the Messiah, it is said, in reference to Bethlehem: ‘‘ Out of 
thee shall come a governor that shall rule, wozwavez, my peo- 
ple Israel ;” Matt. ii, 6; ‘‘ He shall rule them with a rod of 
iron ;” Rev. ii, 27, from the Greek of Ps. ii, 9. ‘‘Thou shalt 
rule them,” zozuaveis; Cf. Rev. xii, 5; xix, 15. In the 
classic Greek, also, as in Homer and Xenophon, zozunv rev 
Aawy, shepherd of the people, is an appellation for a king, 
prince, ruler. In the 23d Psalm it is used of God himself— 
“The Lord is my shepherd”: xupr0s wowmaiver ue; ef. xxviii, 
9. In Micah vii, 14, we read, ‘ Feed,” zoiuarve, lead, 


+3 


guide, ‘‘thy people with thy rod, the flock of thine heritage. 


It was the patriarchal system that gave currency to this ap- 
plication of the word—the ruler being regarded as the father 
of the people. 

So far, then, as the charge given by Paul to the elders of 
Ephesus indicates, the functions of the office were, mainly 
and normally, such as were connected with the exercise of 
rule, authority, guardianship, discipline. He uses no lan- 
guage that necessarily implies that these brethren were 
preachers of the gospel; gives them no instructions on that 
particular subject ; enters into no detail of duties growing out 
of such a responsibility; and utters not a word that would 
not be perfectly appropriate to any and every ruling elder of 
our own day. 
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At a much later period, Paul and Titus visited Crete, thé 
island of a hundred cities (as testified by Virgil, Zn. iii, 106 : 
“Centum urbes habitant magnas ;” hence called by Homer, 
éxatoumokis). A great and arduous work it was, to publish 
the gospel throughout the island, leaving no time for gather- 
ing the converts into churches. Called away before this 
needful work was done, Paul left Titus there to gather up the 
fruits of their joint labors: ‘“ For this cause left I thee in 
Crete,” he writes to him from Nicopolis, ‘‘ that thou shouldest 
set in order the things that are wanting, and ordain elders in 
every city, as I had appointed thee;” Tit. i, 5. The churches 
of Crete, it appears, therefore, were organized after the pat- 
tern of the churches of Syria and Asia Minor ; a single church 
in every city, and elders in every church; xaraornoys xnata 
moAdiv mpeoBurépovs. It must be conceded, and is generally 
admitted, that no instance is recorded in the New Testament 
of a church, however small, having but a single elder, or 
bishop; a plurality of elders characterizing the government of 
every Christian church of that early period. 

Having thus provided for the regular organization of 
churches in that populous island, by the orderly appointment 
of elders over every Christian community, the apostle pro- 
ceeds to show what kind of men are to be chosen for this of- 
fice: ‘‘If any be blameless, the husband of one wife, having 
faithful children not accused of riot or unruly. For a bishop 
must be blameless ;” dei yap tov éxioxoxov. Evidently, 
then, elders were bishops, both names being commonly used 
»at that day to designate the same office; the old Hebrew 
name retaining its place by the side of the name more com- 
mon among the Greeks. The fact is conceded by all respec- 
table critics of the New Testament. 

In proceeding to state what a bishop must be, Paul is but 
completing his statement of the qualifications of elders. His 
specifications are brief, and relate, principally, to their repu- 
tation as members of the community,—as citizens, neighbors, 
husbands, parents and friends. They are spoken of as resi- 
dents of the town or city; men of position and influence ; 
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well-known and of good repute ; householders with orderly 
families ; whose age, or experience, would naturally suggest 
their fitness for the position of leaders and and rulers of the 
community of believers. They must be men of sound judg- 
ment, of firm principles, of established convictions, orthodox, 
and able to maintain their views of doctrine, so as both to 
admonish their brethren and to refute opposers—qualifica- 
tions ever to be sought for in the case of every ruling elder, 
now as wellas then: “ Holding fast, avreyopuevor [cleav- 
ing to] the faithful word as he hath been taught, rod xara 
tv diaynv miorovd Adyou [the true doctrine according to 
the teaching, i. e., of Paul and Titus, for they had had no 
other teachers], that he may be able, by sound doctrine, both 
to exhort, tapaxadeiv, and to convince, ¢Aéyyerv, the gain- 
sayers;” i.e., to entreat, persuade, admonish, on the one hand, 
and to rebuke [see v. 13], refute, put to shame, on the other 
hand. Neither of these two verbs is used distinctively of the 
act or work of preaching. They are very general in their ap- 
plication, and determine nothing as to the question whether 
these elders were preachers or not. 

We have seen, that the elders of the church of Ephesus 
were addressed by Paul as bishops also. Here, in this pas- 
sage, the usage is made common, elders in general being called 
bishops ; the two words being used interchangeably, the for- 
mer prevailing most among the Hebrews, and the latter 
among the Greeks. Hence, when addressing “the saints in 
Christ Jesus which are at Philippi,” in referring to the offi- 
cers of the church, he speaks only of “‘ the bishops and dea- 
cons ;” the Philippian church being almost wholly Grecian, 
no synagogue having previously been founded there—no intima- 
tion, at least, of it occurring in the record, Acts xvi, 12—40 ; 
and the names mentioned, Lydia, Euodia, Syntyche, Epa- 
phroditus, being clearly Grecian. The church was organized 
by Paul and Silas, about three years before a church 
was founded at Ephesus. During the first two years of its 
history, it enjoyed the ministrations of that admirable scholar 
and accomplished divine and historian, Luke, the evangelist, 
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the missionary, “‘ the beloved physician ;” as may be gathered 
from the change of person—the first to the third, and then the 
third to the first—noticeable in Acts xvi, 40, xx, 6. After- 
wards, they were served, it would seem, by Epaphroditus, 
whom Paul calls (Phil. ii, 25) his co-laborer and fellow-soldier, 
ouvepyov nat ovotpati@rny ov, and their apostle, ju@yr 
62 azoorokor, and whom tradition installs as the pastor of 
the church until his death. It would seem, therefore, that, 
as far as can now be known, elders were first called bishops at 
Philippi. 

We are now prepared to understand to what office Paul re- 
fers, when he says to Timothy (1 Eph. iii, 1): ‘This is 
a true saying,—If a man desire the office of a bishop, he de- 
sireth a good work;” éx1oxomHs ope yeran, if a man desires an 
episcopate, a bishop’s place and work. Timothy had long been 
associated with the apostle as a fellow missionary; was a par- 
ticipant in the founding of the churches of Philippi and Ephe- 
sus, as well as of many others among the Grecians; was himself 
paternally a Grecian, and knew perfectly well that elders and 
bishops were interchangeable titles or names for the same 
office—an office found in all Christian churches. The bish- 
ops, then, whose qualifications Paul proceeds to define (2-7), 
was nothing more nor less than an elder. This is universally 
conceded by the critics. 

It further appears in the fact, that the qualifications here 
prescribed are almost identical with those already noticed in 
Tit. i, 7-9. In both cases, the incumbent is required to be 
plameless, and of good report; to be vigilant over himself, 
temperate, self-controlled ; to be sober, discreet ; to be hos- 
pitable; to abstain from wine; to be patient, clement, not 
self-willed ; not to be quarrelsome, contentious, passionate ; 
not to be a money-lover, greedy of base gain. In the one, he is 
not to be a neophyte, a novice ; in the other, he must be well- 
grounded in the truth. In the one, he must be communicative, 
apt to teach ; in the other, he must be able to entreat, ad- 
monish, rebuke, refute. Timothy is told that the bishop 
must be xoopor, decorous, gentlemanly; Titus, that he must 
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be piiayador, a virtue lover ; dinaiov, upright ; OGLOY, 
pious. Both are told that he must be a monogamist, not a 
polygamist, and have his household under good discipline, 
These are all the particulars to which in either case he calls 
attention. They are just such as must always have been 
sought in the ancient Jewish, as well as the Christian, elder- 
ship ; just such as are now demanded in the ruling eldership 
of the Reformed churches. The only word, in what he tells 
Timothy, bearing, or seeming to bear, on the work of preach- 
ing, is didaxtixov, communicative, apt to teach—a word that 
has no special application to what we now call the ministerial 
office, but is quite as applicable to any other office in the 
Church, and to every laborer in the Lord’s vineyard. 

In a subsequent part of the epistle to Timothy, (v. 17,) the 
bishop of the third chapter is called an elder: ‘‘Let the elders 
that rule well, of xal@s mapoeor@res, be counted worthy of 
double honor, especially they who labor, of xom:@vres, in word 
and doctrine.” So, in his first epistle to the church of Thes- 
salonica, organized by Paul and Silas only a few days after 
that at Phillipi, Paul speaks (v. 12) of their elders, or bishops, 
as both xomi@vras and rpoiotrapevous ; qualifying both by the 
word vovSerotvras, admonishing, putting in mind: ‘‘ We 
beseech you, brethren, to know them which labor among you, 
and are over you in the Lord, and admonish you.” It is not 
of three distinct offices that he speaks, but of one only, per- 
forming these several functions. The former of these three 
words, xomi@vras, is of wide significance, applicable to any 
kind of labor in the Lord’s service, and any mode of giving 
instruction in Christian doctrine. It is used of several sisters 
at Rome, Mariam, Tryphena, Tryphosa, and Persis, all of 
whom are spoken of (Rom. xvi, 6, 12) as laboring in the Lord. 

At that early day it was but rarely that the churches, except 
in the larger and more central cities, were favored with the 
ministrations of the apostles, evangelists, and other mission- 
aries; or were statedly supplied by preachers of the word set 
apart, as Timothy himself had been, to this special work. At 
first, the men qualified for such a service were not readily 
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found. It was but seldom that Paul discovered, among the con- 
verts to Christ, a Timothy, a Titus, or an Epaphroditus. Years 
were to pass away, before a thoroughly qualified ministry of 
the gospel could be found, in sufficient numbers to furnish 
each church with the stated ministrations of a preaching pas- 
tor. As in our Lord’s day, it could be said of the whole 
Christian world of that period: ‘The harvest truly is plenteous 
but the laborers are few.” Eventually they were called forth, 
and every church supplied. 

But, in the meantime, the converts had to be cared for, in- 
structed, counseled, admonished, and, in some cases, rebuked, 
and reclaimed from the ways of error. All of this devolved 
upon the eldership of each particular church. A diversity of 
gifts, yapiouara, natural or miraculous, was found in every 
apecPutéipiov, eldership. Some were qualified to exercise 
discipline; others, to minister to the sick; others, for domi- 
ciliary visitation; others, to preach in the public assembly; 
others, to conduct the devotions of the people; others, to read 
and briefly expound the Scriptures; and others, again, “after 
the reading of the law and the prophets,” to give a “‘ word of 
exhortation” to ‘‘ the people ’”’—just as we find it now. All 
this devolved on the church eldership. Some served in each 
of these capacities, others only in one or more of them. But 
all were of one class, one rank. None of them were preachers, 
in our sense of the word. 

The conclusions, to which the discussion thus far has brought 
us, are confirmed by what Peter says in his epistle to his dis- 
persed brethren (1 Pet. v, 1-4): ‘*The elders which are among 
you, év div, I exhort, who am also an elder, 6 ouympeo- 
furepos .. feed, zoiuavare, the flock of God which is among 
you [the particular flock over which you are placed], taking 
the oversight, exzoxowobrres [as bishops], not by constraint, 
but willingly, not for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind, neither 
as being lords over God’s heritage, but being ensamples, ruzoz, 
to the flock.” The passage well corresponds with Paul’s ad- 
dress to the elders of the church of Ephesus, the functions of 
the eldership being similarly characterized. The idea of rule, 
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government, is made prominent in both. In neither is the 
work of preaching brought distinctively to view; if there at 
all, it must be inferred from the word, zozpaive. 

The apostle James, of the church at Jerusalem, in his epis- 
tle ‘‘to the twelve tribes scattered abroad,” makes but a sin- 
gle reference (v. 14) to the eldership: “Is any sick among 
you? let him call for the elders of the church, and let them 
pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord.” 
He recognizes the plurality of the eldership in each particular 
church, but specifies no other functions, devolving on them, 
than intercession and anointing with oil in the Lord’s name. 

The eldership of the church of Lystra, in Lycaonia, is spoken 
of by Paul in his first epistle to Timothy (iv, 14): ‘‘ Neglect 
not tne gift, yapiouaros, that is in thee, which was given 
thee with prophecy, ta 2popnreias, with the laying on of 
the hands of the presbytery,” rov 2peofurepiov, the elder- 
ship. No other eldership, or presbytery, was then known than 
that of a particular church. Timothy, a member of that 
church, converted under the preaching of Paul, who calls him 
‘‘my own son in the faith,” being a man of excellent gifts 
and of good promise, and possibly an elder of the church, 
was prevailed upon to become a fellow-laborer with the apos- 
tle in the work of evangelization; in other words, to become 
an evangelist. When about to set forth on his work, he was 
solemnly set apart, separated, consecrated, to the work, as 
Paul himself had been at Antioch, by the laying on of the 
hands of the eldership of Lystra, Paul himself joining with 
them in the ceremony;—“ that thou stir up the gift of God 
which is in thee by the putting on of my hands,” (2 Tim. i, 6), 
referring doubtless, to the same transaction. 

In his epistle to the Hebrews, his “‘kinsmen according to 
the flesh,” the apostle refers (xiii, 7, 17, 24,) to their spiritual 
rulers, without specifying them by their titles: ‘‘ Remember 
them which have the rule over you, trav nyovyévav, who 
have spoken, ¢AaAnoav, unto you the word of God.” “Obey 
them that have the rule over you, and submit yourselves ; for 
they watch for your souls as they that must give account.” 
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“Salute all them that have the rule over you.” The idea of 
ruling is here again made prominent ; while ¢AaAnoav does 
not necessarily imply that their rulers were preachers ; the 
ordinary meaning of the word being of a very general charac- 
ter ; to speak, to talk, to converse, to relate, to tell, being 
the most common senses in which the word is used. The 
term rulers, moreover, would include all who were set over 
them, of whatever name. Nothing definite as to the func- 
tions of the eldership can be learned from these passages. 

In an enumeration of the various gifts, yapiouata, con- 
ferred on the church, Paul tells the Corinthians, (1 Ep. xii, 28), 
“‘And God hath set, @Se70, some in the church, first apostles, 
secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers, after that miracles, 
then gifts of healings, helps, avrzA7pers [helpers, relievers, 
probably deacons], governments, xvfepvnoers (directors, pi- 
lots, probably elders]. Here again nothing is definite as to 
the functions of the elder ; save that the rulers, or governors, 
are distinct from the teachers, preachers. 

So, to the church of Ephesus, referred to and considered in 
the former part of this discussion, Paul, in like manner, says 
(iv, 11): “And he gave some, apostles; and some, prophets; 
and some, evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers.” The 
first three classes were evidently preachers of the word, min- 
isters of the gospel, whose business it was to evangelize, to 
spread abroad the tidings of salvation, and to extend the 
bounds of Christ’s kingdom. The last two specifications, 
mousévas and didaoxadovs, seem to refer more particu- 
larly to the eldership of a particular church, who, as already 
seen, were charged with this very work, woryarverv; and re- 
quired to be d:daxrixdyv, “to be able by sound doctrine, d:idac- 
xara, both to exhort and to convince the gainsayers.” 

This investigation, covering, it is believed, the whole field 
of Scripture teaching on this point, brings to view the sin- 
gular fact, that in no one instance is either of the words, 
xunpvoow@ or evayyediZouar, in any of their forms, employed 
by the sacred writers to indicate the functions of the elder- 
ship. An elder is never called a x7pvé, a preacher,—never an 
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evayyeliorns, an evangelist. Yet these are the words that 
specifically d:stinguish the preachers of the gospel. This point 
claims attention. 

The word, xnpvoow, occurs not less than sixty times in the 
New Testament. In seven instances, it is used generically, in 
the sense of publishing, proclaiming, without any reference to 
any particular object. In one instance, it refers to Jewish 
preachers; and, in all the other cases, it is used specifically, to 
denote the act or work of preaching the gospel; five times, of 
John the Baptist; ten times, of our Lord; and, in the re- 
mainder, of the apostles and their brethren. When Christ 
called the twelve, “che sent them to preach the kingdom of 
God.” Mark. iii, 14; Luke ix, 2. Preaching was to be their 
great work: ‘‘As ye go, preach.” Matt x, 7. ‘‘Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the gospel to every creature.” Mark xvi, 
15. ‘He commanded us to preach unto the people.” Acts x, 42. 
Paul, speaking of his great work, says: ‘‘ We preach Christ 
crucified.” 1 Cor. i, 23; “We preach not ourselves, but Christ 
Jesus, the Lord.” 2 Cor. iv, 5. He charges Timothy to “preach 
the word ;” 2 Tim. iv, 2. In all these cases, the word 
xnpvooc is employed. Paul speaks of himself as set apart 
to this very work: ‘ Whereunto I am ordained a preacher, 
” 1 Tim. ii, 7; and, again: ‘‘ Where- 
unto I am appointed a preacher and an apostle ;” 2 Tim. i, 

he says that God “‘hath in due times manifested his 
word through preaching, »x»pvyyuarti, which is committed 
unto me ;” Tit. i 

The word evayyeAiZouar occurs fifty-two times in the 
New Testament. It is used but once by Matthew, and not 
at all by John, who, however, employs evayyeAig@ twice in 
the Apocalypse. Peter uses the word but three times, while 
Luke and Paul employ it frequently. Jesus is represented as 
going “‘throughout every city and village « preaghing and 
showing the glad tidings of xypicowv nar evayyeligopevos, 
the kingdom of God;” Luke viii, 1. The twelve also are 
represented as going ‘‘ through the towns, preaching the gos-+ 
pel;” (ix, 6). It is said of them, Acts v, 42, ‘“they ceased 


xjpv&, and an apostle ; 
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not to teach and preach Jesus Christ.” ‘ Philip,” we are told, 
(vili, 5,) ‘went down to the city of Samaria, and preached 
Christ unto them.” When riding with the eunuch, “he 
** preached unto him Jesus ;” ver. 35; and afterwards ‘‘ he 
preached in all the cities ;” ver. 40, Peter and John also 
‘preached the gospel in many villages of the Samaritans ;” 
ver. 25. “They that were scattered abroad went every where 
preaching the word;” ver. 4; xi, 20. Paul and his brethren 
went to Macedonia, “‘ to preach the gospel unto them ;” xvi, 
10. To the Romans Paul says, (i, 15,) ‘‘I am ready to 
preach the gospel to you that are at Rome also. “Christ 
sent me,” he says, (1 Cor. i, 17,) ‘‘to preach the gospel.” 
So, Gal. i, 16 ; Eph. iii, 8. In all these cases, the word used 
is evayyeAiZouar. Philip is called an “evangelist,” (Acts 
xxi. 8,) and Timothy, with reference also to the same high 
calling, is charged to “‘ do the work of an evangelist ;” 2 Tim, 
iv, 5. Evangelists, too, are numbered among the preachers 
of the word, in Eph, iv, 11. 

Here, then, we have an order of men, called and ordained 
by the Lord Jesus, to be preachers of the gospel ; to devote 
themselves specifically to this one work ; to make it their 
life-work ; ‘“ separated unto the gospel of God,” and not en- 
tangling themselves “‘with the affairs of this life.’ They were 
the chosen agents of the Redeemer in the extension and build- 
ing up of the kingdom of God on the earth. Such were the 
twelve, beyond a doubt. Such, doubtless, were a portion, at 
least, of the seventy. Of the converts at Jerusalem, at An- 
tioch, at Ephesus, at Corinth, at Rome, and elsewhere, some 
of the most gifted, by nature and grace, were called to take 
part with them in this ministry. The names of several of 
these evangelists, preachers of the gospel, are on record ; 
Mark and Luke, Barnabas and Saul, Stephen and Philip, 
Silas and Justus, Timothy and Titus, Simeon and Clement, 
Aquila and Apollos, Epaphras and Epaphroditus, Archippus 
and Aristarehus, Erastus and Stephanus, Manaen and: Ones- 
imus, Sosthenes and Tychicus, Demetrius and, for a while, 
Demas, These, and many more whose names have not come 
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down to us, it is believed, were associated with the apostles 
in the work of preaching, as ministers of the gospel. Care 
was taken to perpetuate the order. In sending forth the 
twelve, Christ taught them that this ministry would be per- 
petual: ‘I am with you, alway, even unto the end of the 
world;” Matt. xxviii, 20. Paul says to Timothy, (2 Ep. ii, 
2,) ‘* The things that thou hast heard of me among many 
witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful men, who shall 
be able to teach others also;” thus to perpetuate this minis- 
try to the end of time. 

The instructions given to this class, as in the case of Tim- 
othy and Titus, had special reference to the work of preach- 
ing. Timothy is charged to “ give attendance to reading, to 
exhortation, to doctrine.” His work demands information, 
intelligence, cultivation of mind, oratorical experience, theo- 
logical learning ; and he is to improve every opportunity for 
study, the better to fit him for his great work as a preacher. He 
gives him this charge: “ Meditate upon, yeAéra, these things;” 
take thought about them ; busy thyself with them ; “give 
thyself wholly to them ;” gv rovrois ioS2; be totus in illis ; 
‘“‘that thy profiting, zpoxomwn [progress in the art of preach- 
ing], may appear to all,” or in all, vy maozv. ‘‘ Neglect not 
the gift that is in thee,” but “stir up, ava@wzupeiv [fire 
up], the gift, ro yapiopua, of God which is in thee.” ‘* Study 
to show thyself approved unto God, a workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth;” 
opSorouobvra, preaching keenly. Hence the apostle returns 
again and again to the same theme: ‘I charge thee before 
God and the Lord Jesus Christ . . . . preach the word; be 
instant, éxiornS: [do it earnestly], in season, out of season ; 
reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long-suffering and doctrine;” 
1 Tim. iv, 13-15 ; 2 Tim. i, 6; ii, 15; iv, 1, 2. Again he 
enjoins the same thing, as uppermost in his thoughts, and as 
the one great business to which Timothy is to devote him- 
self: ‘Do the work of an evangelist”—a gospel preacher— 
“make full proof of, zAnpopdpnoov [accomplish fully], thy 
ministry ;” ver. 5. In the same strain, also, he addresses Titus. 
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No one can read these three epistles without being fully con- 
vinced, that the one great, all-absorbing business of these two 
brethren and other evangelists was to be, as their title de- 
notes, preaching the gospel. 

Nothing, of all this, however, appears in the instructions 
given to the elders, the bishops, or in the enumeration of their 
appropriate qualifications. They are never called evangel- 
ists. The two words xnptcow and evayyediZouat, 80 
commonly and distinctively used, as already noted, to indicate 
the work of the divinely ordained ministry of the gospel, 
are never used in connection with the work of the elders. 
What is said of their soundness in the faith, and their readi- 
ness to maintain it, is said with reference, apparently, to their 
work as rulers and counselors, not as preachers ; incidentally, 
not as their one great work. A careful study of the whole 
case leaves the impression, that ruling and counseling were 
to be the functions and prerogatives of the eldership in the 
Christian, as they had ever been in the Jewish, Church. 

As, too, the elders, the bishops, are never called xnpuxes, 
or evayyeAcorat, preachers, so the apostles and evangelists 
are never called distinctively, or titularly, wpeofurepor, or 
éxionxonoi—elders or bishops. These words are never used 
of Paul, or of James, or of Timothy and Titus. Once, Peter, 
in speaking of church-elders, calls himself a cvumpeafurepos, 
a co-presbyter, a fellow-elder ; not that such was his title ; 
but that, in his higher office, and by virtue of it, he took part 
with his brethren in the watch and care, the discipline and 
government, of the churches. The apostle John, or whoever 
else it may be that wrote the two epistles known as the second 
and third epistles of John, calls himself, 6 rpeafuvrepos, the 
elder. The first is inscribed to a Christian female, called 
Kupia, Cyria; the second, to the beloved Gaius ; and the 
word occurs in each of these two inscriptions. The epistles 
themselves give no clue to the sense in which the word is 
used. In both, he speaks as a father, as one in years ; and, 
in the absence of all evidence to the contrary, it is admitted by 
the most learned critics, that the word here is indicative of 
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age, and not of office. Some, indeed, argue from this very 
word, that these two letters were the production not of John, 
the apostle, but of another John, called distinctively, the 
elder. In the inscriptions to his epistles, Paul calls himself 
adnoorodos; never mpeofurepos; Peter, also. Neither they, 
nor the other apostles, nor yet their brethren, the evangelists, 
were known as elders. 

The subjoined conclusions follow from this investigation : 
The primitive church had three classes of ministers or officers, 
well defined both in name and functions; the first were 
preachers, and were called, distinctively, apostles, prophets, 
evangelists, preachers; the second were rulers, and were 
called, distinctively, elders, bishops ; the third were deacons. 
At the first, the preachers were necessarily few in number, 


with an unevangelized world as the field of their labor. In 
obedience to the command of their Lord, as demanded by the 
necessities of the case, and as impelled by their own intense 


desire for the world’s salvation, they journeyed from place to 
place on their great errand of mercy, preaching the word, 
and gathering the converts into churches. Over each of these 
churches they appointed officers, taken from the most experi- 
enced and gifted of the converts, on whom were devolved the 
watch, care and rule of the church, and on whom were con- 
ferred, among the Hebrew churches, the name and title of 
elder, and, among the Greek churches, both elder and bishop. 
Deacons, also, were appointed to look after the poor. 

In the large cities, the churches very generally enjoyed the 
ministrations of some one or more of these traveling preachers. 
In the less-frequented towns and cities, as already suggested 
such opportunities were comparatively rare. In the absence, 
therefore, of the preaching ministry, it devolved upon the rul- 
ing ministry—the eldership of the particular church—to pre- 
side over the worshiping assembly and conduct their devotions. 
These consisted principally in prayer, praise, and the reading 
of the Scriptures. The modern sermon had not then been 
introduced.: ‘A word of exhortation” was given by one or 
more of the brethren, without formality, according to their 
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gifts, ‘‘as the Spirit gave them utterance,” or as they were 
moved by their own spirits. In the frequent exercise of these 
gifts, the requisite ability for the preaching of the word would, 
in some cases, be developed; and the elder would, as in the 
case of Timothy, be set apart, by the laying on of the hands 
of the eldership, to the work of an evangelist—would be 
transferred to the class, or order of preachers. So fared it, 
evidently, in the case of the two deacons, Stephen and Philip, 
the latter being expressly called, Acts xxi, 8, an evangelist; 
and, of his profiting in this vocation, an account being given, 
at considerable length, Acts viii, 5-40. 

In process of time, as churches multiplied, and qualified 
preachers were raised up, the gospel, too, having been pub- 
lished every where, the itinerant became a local preacher ; 
the evangelist became a settled minister; promising candi- 


dates were found, principally among the eldership ; and one 
of these was called, by the voice of the people, to be their 


spiritual leader, teacher, preacher ; often in their own city ; 
in some cases they were called to the work in another city. 
From the fact that the preacher was expected to be the 
leader, the general overseer of the congregation, gradually he 
was known as 6 ézioxozos, the bishop; and this became his 
distinctive title. 

Thus gradually was developed the polity that prevailed 
generally among the churches in the second century—doubtless 
as early as the days of Ignatius, at the close of the first, or 
commencement of the second, century. The seven churches 
of Asia, in the days of the Apocalypse, had each their angel, 
dyyekos, announcer, preacher. This, of course, was in the 
days of John, as early as A. D. 70, according to the best 
critics, and certainly before the close of the first century. 

We are now prepared to speak definitely of the functions 
of the New Testament eldership. It was entirely of a local 
character. No where is it represented as pertaining to the 
ehurch at large. The elders were officers of a particular 
church, of which, also, they were members. They were resi- 
dents of the town or city, and not brought in from abroad. 


? 
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They were, ordinarily, householders, men of family, engaged 
in business, like the other citizens of the place. Their office 
was not professional, demanding previous study and prepara- 
tion, but such as could be connected with the pursuits of 
every-day life. No evidence appears to show that originally, 
however it may have been subsequently, any pecuniary emol- 
uments were attached to the office. The eldership of every 
church was plural, two or more; never of one only. Even after 
the churches had their preaching bishops, or pastors, the plu- 
rality of eldership was continued. No instance occurs in 
which an elder had a separate charge, as in the case of the 
presbyters of the Episcopal Church; and none where a church 
had no elders, as in the case of Congregational churches. The 
elders were appointed to rule, not to preach ; ruling was their 
province. 

Had both ruling and preaching characterized their office, the 
latter, by reason of its vastly greater importance, would have 
been their main work, as it is now of modern pastors. In that 
case, the instructions given them should have related princi- 
pally to the performance of this duty ; the specification of 
their qualifications should have related mainly to those attain- 
ments and gifts that best fit for the work of preaching. But, 
as we have seen, almost nothing is said, in the instructions 
given and the qualifications specified, by Paul, as to this depart- 
ment of service; nothing, in fact, that is not fully appropriate 
to the ruling eldership of the present day—instructions and 
specifications of a different character from those given to gos- 
pel preachers. In the latter case, the work of preaching is 
prominent, paramount, as it should be; in the former case, 
that anything is said of it can be determined only by infer- 
ence, and that doubtfully; if anything, it is as of a secondary 
matter altogether. It is not brought forward as the great 
work, the principal function, the main business of the elder. 
The contrast in the two cases is marked, obvious, and full of 
meaning. It is not a mere accident; it grows out of the dis- 
tinctive difference between the two callings, classes, orders, by 
whatever name they may be called; requiring a difference in 
qualifications, and in the instructions given. Clearly, the 
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Elder of the New Testament was nothing more than a Ruling 
Elder. 

To this conclusion we are brought by a careful considera- 
tion of the whole Scripture testimony in the case. That the 
apostolic theory and practice, in respect to the constitution 
of the eldership, was modified and eventually subverted, in 
the course of a few centuries, we readily admit. But our 
concern is wholly with the primitive model. As Puritans and 
as Protestants, our appeal is to Scripture. The Reformed 
Church discards tradition, and clings to the Word of God. 
Calvin found his Ruling Elder there, and so introduced 
the office into his ecclesiastical system. We have no need to 
consult the records of the Bohemians or Waldenses for prece- 
dents; the New Testament is our sufficient warrant. Dr. 
Thornwell was right when he said: 

“Tt is manifest, then, that presbyter and preacher were not 
originally interchangeable terms. There were pre sbyte rs 
in the synagogue, but no preachers. That the apostles, in 
trausferring the word to the Christian Church, enlarged its 
common and received acceptation, so as to include the addi- 


tional idea of authority to teach, making a Christian pres- 


byter and Christian preacher equivalent expressions, is a pro- 
position equally unsustained by scriptural usage or ecclesias- 
tical antiquity.” 

His conclusions are fully supported by this investigation. 
With him we appeal to Scripture. We are, in this thing, 
Presbyterians from principle. We believe that the New Tes- 
tament churches were Presbyterian churches ; or, in other 
words, that our churches most nearly resemble, in their or- 
ganization, the primitive churches, are most conformed to the 
Scripture model. It matters not to us, that we are called 
Jure Divino Presbyterians, and told that, ‘‘as Presbyterians, 
it is high time for us to drop this Jure Divino business alto- 
gether.” When the learned Professor, who thus lightly gives 
up our peculiarities, can show that we have mistaken the im- 
port of the Scripture testimony in this investigation, we 
may then, and not till then, adopt his unsatisfactory views of 
“the Lay Eldership of modern Presbyterianism.” 


x 
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Art. JI.—HUMANITY PROGRESSING TO PERFECTION.* 
By Rav. S. P. Hickox, D. D., Amherst, Mass. 


John, in the Revelation, saw the Lord Jesus upon his 
Mediatorial Throne, and heard him say, ‘‘ Behold [ make all 
things new.” The “new” did not mean Jate/y made, but 
made over—a re-newing. The ‘all things” was doubtless in- 
clusive of our entire world, but the lower order of creatures 
was comprehended only as connected with human character 
and destiny. The purport of the declaration was, that He 
would bring the human race progressively to perfection. There 
is here presented a theme of universal interest, but it may 
be made of special application to those who are about to pass 
from college halls to more public scenes, and who will be call- 
ed by many and strong interests to throw their salutary in- 
fluence upon the world, and help it forward to the consumma- 
tion determined for it. To secure the accomplishment of such 
a result, it will be necessary that there be a clear apprehen- 
sion of the law of human progress ; or the Divine Order in 
bringing humanity to ultimate perfection. And this is the 
subject I kave taken to discuss before you on this Baccalau- 
reate occasion. 

‘No man liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself,” 
but both the life and death of every man are to the Lord not 
only, but have their bearing upon others of the human family. 
Common wants and common claims bind men together in 
communities in the same age, and the present is connected 
with past ages by the influences they have sent down into it ; 
and it will be connected with future ages by the influences it 
will send down to them ; and thus humanity is truly but one 
stream pouring through all ages. The inherent forces which 
impel the current must be made to conspire to one issue; and 
neither the philosopher, statesman, nor philanthropist can aid 
in the movement, any further than each can see that the forces 
beneath the surface are determined by one law of eam 


“4 Baccala: ireate Discourse at Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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That we may carry the discussion to a satisfactory and 
successful conclusion, it will be necessary that we prosecute 
the investigation through the following stages : 

I. The Constitution of Humanity itself. 

II. The Forces which impel the Social Movement. 
IiI. The Law which must Guide its Onward Progress. 

IV. The Divine Interposition which makes the whole an as- 
sured March to a triumphant Consummation. 

The first inquiry is, how is humanity constituted? And 
here we need have reference to the human constitution only 
as capacity for man’s executive agency. Universally we find 
man with varied wants and appetites. The common source 
for these we know as the sense, and, as alike impulsive in 
man and animal, we call the activity of the sense, Animal Ap- 
petite. The appetites once indulged become desires, and 
the desires intensified become passions. The desired 
object possessed and enjoyed satiates the sense, which 
then rests till séme new craving want returns. The sense 
may be more or less comprehensive or cultivated, and may 
be left to its own impulses or guided by the judgment, but 
this will make no distinction in constitutional nature. The 
gratification of its appetites is its controlling end, and with 
high and low it is the same thing, and were the life made to 
be immortal, the same would still be animal life only. Man 
and brute are in sense the same, and, so far as appetite impels 
to action, the man has no prerogatives above his fellow-beast, 
and often the senses of the beast are more acute than those of 
the man. 

But, beside sense, man is also rational spirit. He is a 
source for executive promptings of entirely another kind than 
the impulses of appetite. The spirit is not urged by wants, 
but pressed by obligations ; it does not crave as a desire, but 
claims as a duty ; there is no gratification of appetites, but 
a fulfilling of behests; its end is never happiness, but 
worthiness. It has the consciousness that, in intrinsic ex- 
cellency of being, it is superior to sense, and thus that it 
should keep the sense subservient. Herein is self-law, irre- 
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spective of all outside authority, and involving an accusing 
or excusing conscience in the very constitution of humanity. 
In this law written on the heart, there is given an alternative 
to the sentient impulses, and the spirit is originally a will in 
personality and responsibility. In disposing its agency for 
the perpetual control of sense to the end of its own true dig- 
nity, it has a permanent disposition jn which is all the sta- 
bility of righteous character. It needs neither rest of activi- 
ty nor diversity of aim, and in its conscious integrity it finds 
its blessedness. This sphere of spiritual life is wholly diverse 
from that of sentient life; the merely animal can have no 
participation in the spiritual. Sense alone constitutes the 
brute ; spirit alone constitutes the angel; sense and spirit 
combined constitute the human. 

Over all the peopled globe humanity is such a compound, 
and both “the law in the members” and “the law of the 
mind” are perpetually interworking, orderly or disorderly, 
through all the race. All motive to action comes from one 
or the other of these sources, and there is no spring to execu- 
tive agency from aught besides. Every man is living that he 
may enjoy sense, or that he may ennoble spirit, and precisely 
in this complexity of human activity is the difficulty in study- 
ing human nature, and the wide discrepancy in interpreting 
human obligation and responsibility. Viewed on the side of 
sense only, and man has no higher good than happiness ; but 
when his spiritual being is recognized in combination, it be- 
comes easy to apprehend how he may sacrifice any happiness 
for the integrity of his character. Viewed on the side of 
spirit only, and we can not explain how he should so often ap- 


prove the right and yet follow the wrong ; but when we con- 


a) 
template the “flesh lusting against the spirit, and the spirit 
warring with the flesh,” we readily understand how “ the 
spirit may be willing while the flesh is weak.” Sense is but 
thing; spirit is person ; humanity is person incarnate. Such 
is the original and permanent constitution of man ; and in 
knowing what he is, we are prepared to examine the course 
in which he must move. 
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Secondly—We seek for the inner forces which impel the so- 
cial movement. Humanity, on the side of the sense, has ir- 
repressible and tireless energies which drive it in ceaseless 
activity. Desires continually wake and crave, and, like the 
daughters of the horse-leech in the proverb, they perpetual- 
ly “‘cry, give, give, and are never satisfied.” Gratify one 
appetite and straightway the clamor of another commences. 
When the necessities of nature are supplied there come up 
successively desires for the conveniences, the elegancies, and 
the luxuries of life, and, quite often, the man is found as 
eager for some superfluous fancy as he had formerly been 
for some essential comfort. It is not merely ‘‘ what shall we 
eat, and what shall we drink, and wherewithal shall we be 
clothed ?” Our wants immediately outrun our attainments, 
and then our factitious desires are further modified and mul- 
tiplied by the caprices of fashion. We tax and exhaust our 
own resources, and then resort to associated capital and 
labor for supplies that single-handed efforts can not reach, 

Social life then comes in with its new desires and enter- 
prises. Competition in similar pursuits, and rivalry in busi- 
ness, press forward the industry of the world, stimulating 
manufacture and trade, and spreading commerce over every 
sea and along every shore. Deep interests are opened and 
fierce passions become aroused, and personal contentions and 
party strife and national warfare rage, and those ambitious 
conflicts disturb and perhaps desolate large portions of the 
earth. Sterner wants here come up, and military skill and 
courage are sought, and political science and diplomatic tact 
and ingenuity are called forth, and the activity passes over 
into the high fields of state interests and international regu- 


lations. These demand far more expensive engagements, 


which tax the toil and absorb the revenues of coming genera- 
tions. Surely all these raging fires in the bosom of human- 
ity must keep society perpetually heaving and drifting. 

But these forces of the sense are not all. The spirit has its 
stronger energies and urges onward its deeper currents. Im- 
pelled by his constitutional impulses, man must live in socie- 


i 


—_ 
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ty, and then the claims of society must call upon his rational 
insight for those principles which must determine govern- 
mental regulations and administration. It is not optional 
whether man shall exist in states and have civil government. 
It is a dreaming fiction that men once dwelt in solitary caves, 
scattered amid the rocks and trees of the wilderness, and 
pressed by the inconveniences of their isolation they came to- 
gether and gave up some rights for the better conserving 
more pressing interests, and thus instituted civil government 
which has no other original authority than such social com- 
pact. The state is made in the ongoings of humanity by 
nature itself, and needs no compact. It is both a want in 


the sense and a claim in the spirit, independently of all in- 


dividual agreement; and wherever a state is, it has in itself 
the right to constrain the individual for the freedom and civ- 
ilization of the whole. If we could abolish all forms of human 
government to-day, and scatter the people of the nations over 
the face of the earth, the inner energy of humanity would be- 
gin to-morrow to collect these scattered fragments together, 
and reconstruct states which would establish their govern- 
ments, ‘and enact civil and criminal laws, and bind the con- 
science of the citizen by irrepressible convictions of its right- 
ful authority. 

And so, moreover, the spiritual in humanity will create its 
ideal forms of beauty, and work them upon the canvas and 
marble, and into its architecture; and will make its appeals 
to the esthetic susceptibility in fiction, poetry and song ; and 
thus all the powers of genius will be put in requisition to sat- 
isfy a refined taste by calling out all the resources of art. 
Science and philosophy must also be cultivated, for the in- 
sight of the spirit into the phenomena of daily experience 
will detect their determinate laws and expound their orderly 
successions. Godhas put his own ideas into his works, and 
expressed eternal principles in nature, and the spiritual dis- 
cernment that can read the lesson herein given, will study and 
translate them in intelligible speech for the multitudes won- 
dering and waiting to comprehend them. The philosophic 
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and artistic energy is in the constitution of humanity, and the 
beautiful, the true and the good will have their many-sided 
manifestations, 

But more especially must the higher moral and religious 
forces of the spirit come out in many forms of open exhi- 
bition. There are convictions and claims ever stirring within 
the deep places of the spiritual, that will not permit the ac- 
tivity quietly to be engrossed with sensual wants, nor con- 
tentedly to rest when satiated with indulgence. Clamorous 
as sense may be, and the spirit itself drowned in animal grati- 
fication, or stupefied in the surfeiting of sensuality, yet can 
the human never become so merged in the brutal that its better 
powers will not, in some way of inspiration or of retribution, 
come into the consciousness. An hour of reflection must ar- 
rive and bring with it the sharp convictions of guilt, and then 
all the delights of sense lose their power to charm. The 
work of warning and reproof, the scourging with shame and 
remorse, will be done, for the workman lives and abides within 
us and his hands can not be bound. The spirit needs but to 
awake in consciousness to the claims which never cease their 
pressure, and its power will curb the unruly appetite, or turn 
back upon itself in terrible retributions of biting anguish. 

The force of the spiritual must, therefore, from the consti- 
tution of humanity, urge the action forward to much higher 
positions. Systems of religion, false or true, must be formed 
and practised, meeting the demand of these convictions and 
soothing the anxieties induced by such forebodings ; and re- 
ligious creeds and forms of worship will bind themselves upon 
their votaries by the deep sentiments of hope and fear, of love 
and veneration. Whether, then, the animal nature be con- 
trolling or controlled, the spirit will have its moral and re- 
ligious powers working in some way above or beneath the 
senses, constraining man in all ages to build sacred temples 


and consecrate holy altars to his chosen Deity, before whom 
he will piously or superstitiously prostrate himself in ado- 
ration. 

All this evinces that humanity can not be kept stagnant 
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and inactive. Its inner forces can not be repressed, nor its 
burning fires be quenched. Its movement may often be reck- 
less and headlong before its ungoverned appetites and pas- 
sions, like the rock detached from the mountain and dashing 
itself in fragments at the bottom ; or it may recover its self- 
control and serenity, as the mountain torrent has overleaped 
its obstacles and precipitated itself beyond its dangers, and 
now flows with level bed and guiding banks through all the 
flowers and verdure of the vale below. 

Thirdly—We need to attain a Law that shall guide th 
progress. This can not very readily be found by any obser- 
vation of the social movement. There are here so many coun- 
ter currents and colliding activities that we shall hardly, from 
the facts themselves, be able to determine any directly 
ward flow. The tide swings from side to side, and not 


frequently the streams seem to run retrograde. If humanity 


is progressing at all, it is often as ships beat into port 


opposing forces, or as the stream sometimes sets back upon 


itself and gains strength to demolish or elevation to overleap 
its olstacles. We shall best find the laws that ought to give 
direction by taking the constitutional elements in humanity 


already attained, and speculatively determine how they must 
find their harmonious bearing and direction. Here is a more 
difficult part of our undertaking, and yet what we have gained 
will throw light on what we now seek to find: a controlling 
energy that shall harmonize and move all to one end. We 
will attain the law for the sense and the spirit separately. 
The sense finds its end in the gratification of its appetites. 
It never goes beyond itself, and rests satisfied in ministering 
to its own cravings. There are various desires, and any one 
may at any time become inordinate, and in the conflict or 
excess the gratification may often be to its own injury. Some- 
thing must, then, be found to so regulate the desires of the 
sense, that the indulgences allowed shall, in the ite, 
give the greatest sum total of enjoyment. The individual 
sense will be guided by its perfect law, when it controls all 


indulgence for the highest happiness on the whole. This 


ATOTeAMNs 
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might be by giving to the sense a guiding instinct whose con- 


troling impulses should be itself an o’ermastering appetite, or 


it may be a dictate of the judgment from close observance of 
general consequences. The rule of prudence would thus con- 
trol the appetites of the individual for his highest happiness. 

But sentient humanity is social, and while each may be 
seeking his own highest happiness, it may very well occur that 
this shall damage others. A more general rule must then 
prevail in social life, and something must control that shall 
get the greatest happiness of the greatest number. This 
might also be secured by putting within the sense an instinct- 
ive impulse of kindness, which, like an appetite, should find 
its gratification in gratifying others; or, there may be a judg- 
ment from general consequences, as to what will most gratify 
others, and a sense-law of benevolence or kindness would then 
make each man most happy in rendering others happy. If 
humanity were all animal, such law would move toward ani- 
mal perfection. 

But sense is not all ; humanity isalso spirit. The prompt- 
ings of the spirit are not toward happiness, but righteousness. 
No possible amount of happiness could content the spirit in 
the absence of righteousness. This is not pathological im- 
pulse, as in sense toward happiness, but a rational imperative 
in the end of conscious integrity. Toward God, the prompt- 
ings are to obedience and worship ; toward other men, the 
prompting is in the line of their highest elevation; and to- 
ward the man himself, the prompting is to the highest ex- 
cellency of character. 

We thus attain a law of progress toward ,perfection in 
each element of humanity separately ; but the ultimate at- 
tainment must be a law for the combined unity of sense and 
spirit in the one common humanity. The sense-law of high- 
est happiness can secure only prudence, and never righteous- 
ness and worthiness; and the judgment from general conse- 
quences, by which the dictate of prudence is enforced, can 
only come from long experience, and never with any certainty 
of correctness ; there must then be some higher and surer 
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guide. The spirit must assert its own claims and hold the 
sense subordinate and subservient. The happiness of sense 
must never stand in competition with, still less in oppo- 
sition to, the integrity of the spirit. It must be made to 
“gird itself” and first serve the spirit, “and afterward it 
may eat and drink.” Animal nature has no freedom, and 
hence no rights, but is cared for in being subject to a master 
who has a conscience, and who is bound by his own honor to 
govern the servant for the servant’s good. It may not be, 
what the sense craves, it must only be, what the spirit claims. 
When nothing forbids, indulge sense ; but when it is due to 
the spirit, “‘ mortify the flesh” and ‘‘ keep the body under.” 
If socially due to man, or religiously due to God, then make 
the sacrifice of sense, even tothe crushing and crucifying of 
the flesh, and go down to death in the integrity of the spirit. 

Herein is human activity perfected when happiness is sub- 
ordinated to righteousness. Society can never free itself 
from its destructive collisions and conflicts, until it shall 
make the spiritual completely dominant over the sensual. 
Both are now in, and are evermore to be in humanity, and 
they can not abide peacefully together, but as the spirit rules 
and the sense serves. Many expedients have been, and may 
yet be tried, and society may yet pass through many one- 
sided reformations, but the consummation can not come till 
the spirit has complete possession of the throne and sceptre. 
Just here, both for the interest of man and the glory of God, 
must all things be made new. 

And just here, a difficulty that is insuperable to humanity 
presents itself. The spirit has already sold itself in bondage 
to the flesh. It has renounced the law of holiness and 
adopted the maxim of happiness. Men have become “ lovers 
of pleasure, more than lovers of God.” Not merely the 
grossly sensual, but in the world’s higher circles a real, if it 
be a more refined, sensualism every where abounds. The 
self-conceit of superior birth or fortune, and the pride of sta- 
tion or talent, and the self-righteous boasting of tithes, and 
charities, and fasting, as well as the superstition of postures, 
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and vestments, and relics, are all sensual, binding the spirit 
to sense as really as in the avarice which hoards or the 
voluptuousness which riotously squanders. Universally, in 
some form, depravity prevails, and the sense usurps control 
as a tyrant, and the spirit basely bows in slavish bondage. 
The one becomes more persistently audacious, the other 
more cringingly obsequious. In its perverted working, hu- 
manity perpetually deteriorates. 

It will then be a vain expectation that the human race shall 
effect its own deliverance. This bondage of the spirit is 
by its own consent. The sense, it is true, has acquired no 
right to dominion, and the spirit has lost no obligation to 
reclaim its authority, and put the sense back in legitimate 
service at the footstool ; but both the arrogance of the ser- 
vant, and the degeneracy of the rightful lord, are now so 
desperate as to forbid all hope, that humanity can itself 
regain its lost nobility and recover its primitive harmony and 
dignity. The pressure of its guilt and obligation irritates 
and inflames, but does not reclaim and restore. All past his- 
tory confirms this hopeless degeneracy. It records the per- 
petual heaving to and fro of human appetite and passion, 
but not the uprising and ruling of the spirit. The under- 
standing has been cultivated and the sense refined, but it has 
still been a sensualism as determinately dominant though 
more splendid and imposing. The spirit has vilely prosti- 
tuted itself to a slave, and only put upon him a more gaudy 
garment. Whether the herding of an African Kriial ; or the 
stratified caste of an Asiatic despotism ; or the taste of a 
Grecian or the valor of a Roman commonwealth ; history has 
only given us humanity up-turning some feature of its sen- 
sualism and spiritual degradation. Where some Socrates or 
Aristides has appeared, glowing with some of the recovered 
majesty of primitive manliness, the offended age has always 
had its hemlock ready, or its ostracism driving into exile. 
If some ‘apostle of a spiritual religion has mounted their 
areopagus, and preached repentance and return toa pure 
worship, he has been met by their most refined philosophers 
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with the derisive mockery, ‘‘ what will this babbler say?” 

Redemption confirms the testimony of history, that ‘‘ the 
world by wisdom knew not God.” The unaided work of hu- 
man nature will never advance the race in righteousness, and 
can effect nothing but a swing of sensualism from side to side, 


with no progress. Calms may succeed to storms of passion ; 


there may be a renunciation of evil practices which prove too 
destructive to be endured; there may be the cowering from 
fear or the consenting from reward; but the firm, unfaltering 
march of society to its goal of perfection will never be secured 
by its own impulses. Its repentance will be but regret for 
imprudence ; its reformations will be the mere reactions of 
disappointment ; and all improvement will be only au outside 
refinement, while the depravity will remain as deep and as 
deadly as ever, till God in terrible retribution puts his exter- 
minating hand to the work and cuts it short in righteousness. 
Unceasing gratitude is due to heaven, that this apostasy has 
not been left in its sensuality. A remedy, just such as the 
crisis demanded, has been applied. 

Fourthly—We show a divine interposition that secures an 
assured progress to perfection. Something must rouse the 
spirit to burst its bonds and subject the sense to its legiti- 
mate servitude, together with an adequate expiation for 
human guilt in so basely parting with its birthright. In this 
spiritual need only the Supreme Spirit can help; and from 
his gracigus interposition has come the Christian scheme of 
redemption. This opens the way for spiritual recovery and 
pardon, and a free and endless progression in righteousness 
and blessedness. The spirit must have conviction of its 
guilt, an offer of pardon, and an exhibition of divine tender- 
ness yearning to embrace the penitent. There must be a spir- 
itual working upon the heart to win it from its debasing sen- 
suality and fix its affections and its purpose upon truth and 
purity. All this isin Christianity. Here is power to restore 
and confirm. It is just what is needed at first, and equally 
needed at the last. It has all that is wanted, and it will ever 
be wanted. The gospel can not wear out and grow old, for 
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humanity can never dispense with it. Its power through the 
ages is ever fresh and ever new. 

All this is clearly evinced in the living and dying example 
of Jesus Christ. Aside from an atonement for sin, we look 
at its light and influence practically upon man. “ He took 
not on him the nature of angels,” but clothed himself in the 
flesh, and assumed the sense, of those who had sinned and 
whom he would save. How perfect that sentient nature he 
assumed, and which his Spirit controlled! What. refine- 
ment, delicacy and tenderness is in it! How careful not to 
wound any human sensibilities! How grieved for others’ 
sorrow, how patient under his own! How constant the 
kindness which was most happy in another’s happiness! The 
agony in the garden, and the torture on the cross, were all for 
others’ good. Humanity needed the example, that its sympa- 
thies may be melted, its gratitude enkindled, and that man 
may know how Jesus “ can be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities.” And yet, needful as this is, it is but the lesser 
example of divinity in human pattern. It is the moving of 


the sense: and we need to contemplate more than the mere 


animal suffering, or we shall not revere the dreadful majesty 
and awful presence which inspire the scene. 

Turn, then, from these tender sensibilities, to the unveiled 
dignity of the spirit which here presides. What fixed deci- 
sion do we find ! How strong and firm that will which holds 
the quivering, suffering sense in subjection! No tumult of 
the passions, and no stoical hardness! No revengeful retali- 
ation, and no weak and sinking submission! The animal 
part of his assumed humanity, in all its shrinking delicacy, is 
made to serve the spirit even unto death. The happiness in 
sense is utterly disregarded, and the integrity of the spirit is 
alone consulted. How earnestly the sense expostulates, but 
how triumphantly the spirit controls! ‘ Now is my soul— 
yeux pou—my sentient life—troubled ; and what shall I 
say ? ‘Father save me from this hour.’” §o far the shrink- 
ing sense pleads. But then the reflecting spirit takes the 
lead, and holds the sense firmly to its appointed endurance. 
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‘¢ But for this cause came I unto this hour. Father, glorify 
thy name!” Oh! what a glimpse of the inward sentient strug- 
gle, and the spiritual self-possession ! The sense is put and 
kept in subjection, and all its happiness is but rottenness 
when put in competition with the integrity and the dignity 
of the spirit. And this steady control is kept onward through 
all the agony, till he can say, “It is finished,” and bows his 
head and dies. In such a scene, how is even our sympathiz- 
ing pity for suffering sense lost and absorbed in our admira- 
tion and reverence for the spiritual magnanimity ! 

Again we say, the moral power of such a manifestation 

an never wear away. The angels admiringly “look into” 
it, and eternity can never exhaust the praises of the redeemed 
for it. And is humanity on earth about to outgrowits adapta- 
tions ? So foolishly and stupidly, do indeed some men talk! 
But what shallow conceptions of human need! And how blind 
to the fullness of spiritual life in Christ crucified, risen, and 
ascended ! Not till the green earth has outlived the adaptations 
to it of the rolling sun above it, is humanity to feel the need 
that it should look out for some other gospel. Here is all 
the world will ever want for man’s recovery, and the progress 
of the race to perfection. The sense must serve the spirit, 
and the flesh be crushed for the spirit’s sake, whenever happi- 
ness stands opposite to godliness; but no inherent forces in 
humanity will ever accomplish this spiritual regeneration. In 
the gospel of the Son of God, and in this alone, is the power 
which is making all things new. 

At this point, of the manifestation of God in human flesh, 
for the renewing of the race, we have the grand vista of social 
progress opened to our admiration from the ages before and 
the ages after. This one fact, the advent of the Son of God, 
has determined the whole history of human melioration. The 
bright pathway of spiritual progress, so far as there has yet been 
advancement, may be traced all along down through the sen- 
suality and idolatry of the ancient nations. The faint pen- 
cilling of light begins in the promise to fallen Adam, reaches 
dimly along over the antediluvian world, crosses the flood in 
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the ark with Noah, widens and brightens along the track of 
the patriarchs, grows still clearer amid the symbols and sac- 
rifices of the Mosaic ritual, and onward still through the en- 
larging visions of prophets and seers, until, in the fulness of 
time, there is the open revelation of the great mystery of 
godliness, ‘‘God manifest in the flesh!” From this point of 
higher intensity in its concentration on Calvary, the light 
flashes upon one hill-top after another, and glances upon dif- 
ferent shores from generation to generation, purifying and 
elevating all the people on whom it shines to the present age. 
The triumphs gained have been neither few nor small, and 
yet more than one half of the race are still in darkness. 
Visions of far brighter light are yet just before us; not the 
return of classic civilizations and their golden age; nor yet 
the dreams of socialistic credulity, whose highest reformations 
begin and end in sense; but a spiritual age is coming in which 
the rational shall rule the sensual, and holiness shall be sought 
rather than happiness. Therein shall be introduced the prom- 
ised latter-day glory; ‘‘ the lion shall lie down with the lamb ;” 
‘nations shall learn war no more ;” the earth shall have noth- 
ing that shall hurt or destroy ; and ‘God shall dwell with 
men.” There shall be the “new heavens and the new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 

And now, my young friends, there is to be made the im- 
portant application of this law of progress to your future life, 
in all its authority and your responsibility. You must guide 
yourselves by it, just so far as you shall make yourselves in- 
strumental in helping on the race to the high destinies deter- 
mined for it. There is a broad field of labor, and many sub- 
ordinate parts which may be appropriated according to tal- 
ents and inclination. The restlessness of society in reference 
to all these interests abundantly evinces that humanity has 
not yet attained its balanced movement in any one of them. 
High honor awaits any of you who shall be instrumental in 
securing the control of the spiritual over the carnal, in any 
one of these public interests. 
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Crvit GOVERNMENT stands prominent among these inter- 
ests of human society. Perhaps nowhere else is it more dif- 
ficult to make the law of the spiritual predominant than in 
political action. But, difficult as it may be, it is essential to 
social safety. Appeals to appetite and interest can not hold 
society together. Sympathies and cultivated sentimentalities 
will not save the state. Authority must press upon the pub- 
lic conscience, condemning the vicious and approving the vir- 
tuous, and upholding liberty by law. Man is not an animal, 
to be tamed and domesticated for use, and when found too 
ferocious, like the tiger, to be caged or killed for the saf ty of 
the community ; but, as a rational and responsible being, he is 
to be trained to all the immunities and excellencies of civilized 
society. The influences of jurisprudence must meet the spirit, 
and not apply themselves to the sense. Authority must 
awaken, not merely the fears of the subject, but the respect 
and loyalty of the citizen. Even capital punishment, if it 
have not in its administration the respect of the public con- 
science, will debase and barbarize as an apprehended cruelty. 
Tbe citizen must be viewed in his rights, and not merely in 
his wants. The equal rights and universal suffrage of a pure 


democracy can stand upon no other principle than that the 


> 
possession of un immortal spirit lifts above all the adventitious 


distinctions of birth and race, and gives its title to all the 
prerogatives of humanity. Where the lawof the spiritual pre- 
vails, party policy is lost in patriotic principle, and the cun- 
ning politician gives place to the wise statesman, Corruption 
and bribery are excluded, and all the arts of the sycophant 
and the demagogue become hateful and intolerable. 
PHILOsoPHY is another deep and perpetual interest for man. 
The rational spirit can not satisfy itself with either chances 
or fatalities, but must attain the connections of ultimate prin- 
ciples and determining laws. Nature must be seen as ad- 
vancing to ends by adequate and appropriate means, and no 
age of humanity will rest without its philosophical exposition 
of nature’s ongoing. But the shiftingtheories of philosophy, 
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and the perpetual advancements in science, the new ever 
canceling the old, prove that no stable centre and permanent 
equilibrium has yet been attained. Empiricism has exhausted 
itself with the phenomena of matter and of mind, and by 
working only in the phenomenal, it ever comes out in ma- 
terialism on one side, or in idealism on the other. Hence all 


philosophical speculation has come to be dreaded by many 


good men. It ends in scepticism, atheism or pantheism. 
Sut when once the experience of the sense shall be subjected 
to the free force and light of a spiritual philosophy, this deep 
concern of humanity shall stand perpetually one-sided no 
longer. 

LITERATURE is, again, a deep interest for humanity. The 
thinking of the race must find expression in language. An 
elevation to new spheres of thought necessitates new modes 
of expression, and sometimes a new language. The polythe- 
istic literature of neither Greece nor Rome, with all its copious- 
ness and elegance, could ever have been made the literature 
for pure Christian thinking. The literature of every age is 
modified by the thought and feeling of the age. 

And how poorly can much of our modern literature satisfy 
a cultivated and spiritual taste. Once bring up the sensual 
and grovelling mass of readers to emerge from their animal- 
ism, and rise to the purity and dignity of their spiritual ex- 
cellency, and how effectually would the flood-gates of literary 
pollution in most of our popular publications be shut, never 
more to open! All the sympathies and emotions of the sense 
belong to human nature, and so long as the spirit has its 
tabernacle in the flesh, these mingled sentiments of the flesh 
and the spirit must find their expression in language; but 
when humanity shall have been suffused with the sentiment 
of the Bible, then shall the literature of the Bible, so wonder- 
fully holding the sense in subserviency to the spirit, be uni- 
versally adopted and supremely relished. 

Rexicion stands highest among human interests, and yet 
how much of the religion of the world is earthly, sensual, and 

30 
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even diabolical. Beside all the abominations of pagan idol- 
atry, the Roman Ritual submerges the spiritual beneath the 
sense as completely as paganism itself. Sectarianism shuts 
the door of Christian communion, on account of mere modes 
of administration or forms of canonical ordination. Puritan- 
ism, in its stern spirituality, too much undervalues the assis- 
tance of ordinances ; while ritualism is gathering up the cast- 
off superstitions of former centuries, and seems fain to travel 
back again into the midnight of the dark ages. All these er- 
rors and delusions from the sense will be cured and rejected, 
so fast and so far as the world heartily recognizes the great 
truth that “God is a Spirit, and those who worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth.” 

We might notice other deep interests of humanity, and ex- 
pose their errors and denote the methods of cure. Popular 
education is far too much secular and sensual, cultivating the 
animal and neglecting the spiritual and immortal. Practical 
philanthropy weeps over human suffering and misery, but 
exhibits too little that yearning of the soul that seeks to ele- 
vate and free the race from the degradation of selfishness and 
sin. But we need not particularize any further. Just so far 
as you shall help to give energy to the law of the spiritual, 
will you perfect every important interest of humanity and 


help to ‘* make all things new.” The race and its insepara- 


ble interest will thus together attain their consummation. 

I conclude, in the form of a personal application to the 
graduating class. My dear pupils, you constitute the last 
class I shall dismiss from under my immediate instruction. 
The many that have gone out from under my hand, both 
from this College and other institutions, are mainly in their 
places, in the great world-field, and laboriously and effective- 
ly fulfilling their mission. It is one of my happiest ex- 
periences to know that so many of them are honorably and 
eminently filling posts of high responsibility and usefulness. 
I look forward with a glad and confiding anticipation to the 
time, when from your number there shall rise up.such as shall 
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take station with the strongest and the noblest of them all. 
Your talents, your attainments, your advantages as a class, 
warrant such a proud expectation ; and though my future 
life at the longest must be short, I trust still to see you fair- 
ly on your upward way to such usefulness and honor. You 
have the privilege and prestige of beginning active life in 
what is widely known to be the age of improvement. The 
popular mind teems with plans and inventions for human im- 
provement and social progress. You should work upon your 
generation, not at random, nor according to selfish maxims 
and popular examples, but intelligently and comprehensively 
under the grand law for all human progress. You must see 
what the age needs by seeing where it is drifting, and you 
must throw your agency upon it by making the claims of the 
spirit a check to the impulses of the sense. No movement is 
of any gain to the world’s good, which is not in this direc- 
tion. 

But your great work, dear young friends, is to be wrought 
by each one in his own personality. The best preparation for 
making the world good is in making yourselves better ; and 
all self-discipline is by intensifying the imperatives of the 
spirit. No training of the sense will keep the appetite al- 
ways prudent, and no cultivation of the sympathies will se- 
cure them to be always kind. There is not an hour when the 
appetites may be left alone and permitted to have their own 
way. Human life must be perpetually militant, that it may 
be wtimately triumphant. It is only a spiritual regeneration 
that makes all things new. A true philosophy and a sound 
theology alike teach, that it is ‘‘ the spirit which quickeneth, 
the flesh profiteth nothing.” The more you cultivate and 
purify your spiritual being, the more exalted, powerful, and 
honorable will be your life on earth, and the purer and more 
glorious will you commence your communion with God 
and Angels in Heaven. The redeemed spirit eternally 


grows in the knowledge of truth and the love of goodness. 
With most cordial interest and affection I commend you, my 
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dear pupils, to the guidance of God, and the control of a re- 
newed and redeemed spirit. 


“op 


tedemption is the science and the song 
Of all eternity. Archangels day 

And night into its glories look. The Saints, 
The Elders round the Throne, old in the years 
Of Heaven, examine it perpetually. 

They every hour get clearer, ampler views 

Of right and wrong; see virtue’s beauty more ; 
See vice more utterly depraved and vile ; 

And this, with a more perfect hatred, hate ; 
That daily love, with a more perfect love ;” 


And constant brighter grow in glory. 


Arr. IV.—EXAMINATION OF “THE TENTH ARTICLE.” 
By R. W. Patterson, D. D., Chicago, IIl.. 


In the number of this Review for July, 1868, an article 


appeared under the heading, ** “he Tenth Article,” from the 
pen of the Rev. Jonathan F. Stearns, D. D., of Newark, N. 
J It is a new thing, we believe, that a speech delivered on 


the floor of:an ecclesiastical assembly should be elaborately 
reviewed in a work of this character, by the Moderator of that 
body. Dr. Stearns was no doubt impelled, in the choice of 
this course, by anearnest desire to promote the cause of 
Christian, or at least of Presbyterian Union, and the interests 
of Christ’s kingdom. But it seems unfortunate that many 
readers of the Review have never seen, and will never see, 
even a full report of the speech reviewed. It would be still 
more unfortunate if, by the honest endeavor of our respected 
Moderator to remove “‘ misapprehensions,” grave ‘‘ misappre- 
hensions” should be created or perpetuated, and the truth of 
history should suffer. It would be something remarkable if 
it should be really discovered, after the lapse of thirty years, 
that the New School Presbyterian Church has, during all that 
time, labored under a “‘ misapprehension” in regarding the al- 
leged “right of examination” as an unwarranted claim of the 
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Old School party, when in fact there never was any difference 
between the two schools touching this question. And it 
would be especially remarkable if it should prove true, that 
this discovery was made by men who were trained under the 
auspices of Congregationalism and were in the Old School body 
at the time of the division, and for many years afterwards. 
On the other hand, it would reflect no great crediton the New 
School Church if its leading men, under the influence of a 
strong desire for reunion, should misconstrue the record of 
their own body, to make an important concession to the Old 
School Church appear to be no concession at all. After 
much intercourse with the members of the late assembly at 
Harrisburgh, we think we are not mistaken in the belief, that 
a large majority of them voted for the proposed basis of re- 
union with the Tenth Article in it, feeling that in consenting 
to accept that part of the plan they were making a real, and 
a serious concession to our Old School brethren for the sake 
of inion ; and we know that very many of them expressed no 
dissent from the Tenth Article, simply and only because they 
feared that in so doing they would impair the moral influence 


of the Asembly’s action in recommending the plan as a whole 
for the adoption of the Presbyteries. If then our brethren 


in the Assembly voted to make a real concession, and our 
Presbyteries are to make a “concession” for the sake of 
union, let themshave the “ honor” of so doing, and let them 
not take final action on this subject under the influence of 
any delusion in regard to the import and bearings of the 
Tenth Article. It should be added in this connection, that in 
case there should be any revision of the proposed basis of re-** 
union (which seems not improbable), it would afford occasion ¢ 
for great regret if the New School should, through “‘misappre- 
hension,” neglect to insist upon its proper share in the amend- 
ment of the basis. 

The writer of this, being a Presbyterian of Scotch-Irish ex- 
traction, would be slow indeed to throw any obstacle in the 
way of a real union of Presbyterians in this country; but he is 
extremely anxious that nothing should be done on this vitally 
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important subject that will work discord and weakness here- 
after. And he claims to have studied this question without 
the prejudice that some have laid to his charge, sincerely de- 
siring to see a reunion effected between the Old and New 
School Presbyterians, as soon as it can be accomplished “ on 
equal terms,” and without any sacrifice of scriptural and Pres- 
byterian principles. In this article he speaks, of course, for 
himself, and not for the conductors of this Review. 

It will be impossible, within our allotted limits, to notice 
fully all the points to which Dr. Stearns has referred to in 
his discussion of this subject. We shall confine our remarks 
to: (1) The import of the Tenth Article; (2) The real ques- 
tion as to “‘the right of examination;” (3) The indefensible- 
ness of the alleged right; and (4) The expediency of affirm- 
ing it in a basis of reunion, 

In considering these points, it will be an economy of space 
to omit particular references to the reports that were given by 
the State Guard and other papers, of the writer’s remarks on 


the floor of the General Assembly; especially as those reports 


were, in many respects, defective and inaccurate..* 

The Tenth Article is as follows: 

“Tt is agreed that the Presbyteries possess the right to 
examine ministers applying for admission from other Pres- 
byteries; but each Presbytery shall be left free to decide for 
itself when it shall exercise the right.” 

I. What is the import of this article ? 

It does not mean simply that the right of examination 
shall be acknowledged by both parties for the future, for it 
refers to a right which the Presbyteries are said to ‘‘ possess” 
already. Had the article only provided for the acknowledg- 
ment of the right in question in the united church, without 
assuming its present existence, many members of the Assem- 





* Dr. Stearns is strangely mistaken when he says that the report of the writer's 
speech, in the Stale Guard, was “ eorrected and endorsed by himself.” The cor- 
rection only pertained to a single sentence. There was nothirg like an en- 
dorsement of the whole report, which we had not then even read through. The 
report subsequently published in the Evangelist was substantially correct, as 
far as our memory and notes enabled us to reproduce it. 
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bly would have felt less difficulty in accepting it. As it was, 
many construed the article as merely conceding the right of 
examination for the future; which, as we have seen, is an 
untenable construction. 

The article obviously affirms the right of the Presbyteries 
to examine all applicants from other presbyteries, as far as 
they may desire, touching all points pertaining to the minis- 
terial character and relations of the applicants. And it im- 
plies the right to refuse admission to any and all applicants, 
whose examination is not sustained, just as if they brought 
letters from other denominations, no matter what may have 
been their former standing and deportment as Presbyterian 
ministers ; it being understood, of course, that if the rejected 
applicants are willing to take the trouble to seek redress for 
their wrongs in the superior judicatories of the Church, they 
can do so. The latter part of the article provides that the 
Presbyteries shall be left free to exercise their alleged right 
on all occasions, or not at all, as they may prefer. Such is 
the plain meaning of the article. And the history of the con- 
troversy on this subject confirms the construction which we 
have given. ‘The right of examination” was first distinctly 
claimed by the Old School party in the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia, in connection with the reception of Mr. Barnes ; and 
it was asserted then as covering the whole ground above de- 
fined. (See Baird’s Digest, p. 654, Sec. 108.) The authors 
of the ‘‘ Western Memorial,” in 1834, held that it is “ the 
privilege of every Presbytery to judge, primarily, of the qual- 
ifications of each and all of its own members” And this doc- 
trine was denied by the New School majority in the As- 
sembly of the same year. (Baird’s Digest, pp. 667, 669.) 
The same claim was reasserted by the Old School memorialists 
of the Convention which was called by the signers of the cel- 
ebrated “Act and Testimony,” which met in Pittsburg in 
May, 1835, a week before the meeting of the Assembly. And 
the large Old School majority of the Assembly of that year, 
as we shall see, affirmed the views of the memorialists on 
this and many other points. The Old School majority, in 
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1837, declared that ‘‘the constitutional right of every Presby- 
tery to examine all seeking connection with them, was settled 
by the Assembly of 1835 ,;” and, in addition, enacted a law 
making “it imperative on Presbyteries to examine” all ap- 
plicants, ‘‘ especially on experimental religion, didactic and 
polemic theology, and Church government.” The right 
claimed, was, then, that of examining all applicants on every- 
thing touching ministerial standing and qualifications. And 
this is ‘‘ the right” which the Tenth Article affirms ; a right 
in the exercise of which, any and every Presbytery may adopt 
a rule requiring a minute examination of every applicant for 
admission to its body, however unquestioned his former 
standing. 

II. The question at issue may now be stated in a few words: 

Those who sustain the doctrine of the Tenth Article must 
take the responsibility of maintaining that the Presbyteries 
‘possess the right” of examining a// ministers applying for 
admission from other Presbyteries, each Presbytery being 


' left tree to decide for itself when o and of course, how o ten 
) ; d ? 


‘it shall exercise the right.” And the right of examina- 
tion implies a commensurate right of exclusion. The 
report of the special Committee on the Plan of Reunion in 
the late General Assembly, says, respecting the position that 
membership in one place in the church “confers the right 
of membership in all places in the confederacy :” ‘This is 
doubtless safe practice and principle in all ordinary cases. 
But extremities become often necessities.” But the Tenth 
Article says nothing about the right of examination in “ ex- 
tremities.” It extends the right to all cases. Dr. Stearns, 
(Review, p. 445,) says that “‘ the position of the Committee, 
as expressed in the Tenth Article, and of the two Assem- 
blies,” is, ‘‘not that the recommendations of a sister Presby- 
tery are to be regarded as inadequate in all ordinary circum- 
stances,” but that “‘ Presbyteries have the right, if they see 
just cause, to go behind the recommendations of other Pres- 
byteries.” There is nothing of all this in the Article, which 


affirms ‘‘the right of examination” without limitation, 
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leaving the Presbyteries at liberty to seek occasion of accu- 
sation against an applicant and to make him a witness 
against himself. Under this article a Presbytery has the right, 
under the slightest possible suspicion, simply because of the 
quarter from which a man comes, to treat him as unworthy 
of confidence until he proves himself innocent to the satis- 
faction of his accusers. There is no evading this conclusion. 
Let the defenders of the article manfully shoulder the whole 
burden which they have undertaken to carry. 

On the other hand, we do not maintain the position, as as- 
serted by Dr. Stearns, “that a minister coming from one 
Presbytery to another with ‘clean papers,” has the right, 
simply on the authority of those papers, to admission into 
the Presbytery to which he is recommended, and that the 
Presbytery to which he applies has no right, whatever occa- 
sion they may have to distrust his character as a man or as ¢ 
Christian teacher, to institute any inquiries either of himself 
or others as a pre-condition of receiving him into their mem- 
bership.” We have never seen nor heard of any one who took 
such ground as this. 

In the General Assembly, the writer carefully guarded 
against any such construction of his position, by explicit 
negative definitions. (See Report.) Our position is this: 
That no Presbytery has a right to go back of or beyond the 
‘clean papers” of an applicant from a sister Presbytery, so far 
as the ministerial standing of the applicant is concerned, 
unless such Presbytery is prepared to furnish information, af- 
fording notable ground for discipline, to the Presbytery that 
gave the letter of dismission, which was unknown to that 
body at the time of issuing the letter ; or will assume the re- 
sponsibility of charging the latter Presbytery before its Synod 


with an offense in giving good testimonials to a notoriously 
unworthy member. In other words, an applicant bearing 
clean papers to any Presbytery from a sister Presbytery, is, 
prima facie, entitled to be received on his testimonials with- 
out any question as to his ministerial standing and qualifica- 
tion for the period covered by his letter. The letter is to 
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be treated as sufficient evidence of the standing of the appli- 
cant up to the time when it was given, unless the Presbytery 
to whom it is presented is prepared to furnish tangible evi- 
dence that the applicant was deserving of discipline when. he 
received his testimonials. So far, the burden of proof is wholly 
on the Presbytery, and not on the applicant. If the conduct 
of the applicant since his letter was granted has been such as 
to afford probable ground for discipline, the Presbytery to 
which he offers his papers has the right to remand him back 
to the Presbytery from which he came, and under whose jur- 
isdiction he continues, of course, until he is received by some 
other body. All this is sufficiently evident from the princi- 
ples affirmed in ‘ Discipline,” chapters 10th and 11th, and 
in chapter 7th, section 8 (in case a Presbytery should, after 
proper remonstrance, refuse to recall a letter given to a no- 
toriously unworthy member). See, for a similar case, Min- 
utes, 1791, p. 42. 

It is implied in these principles, that a Presbytery has the 
right to “ inquire” respecting the character and standing of 
an applicant bearing “ clean papers,” far enough to ascertain 
whether or not he has probably been guilty of an ‘‘ offense” 
since his letter was given, or was a notorious offender when 
it was given. But this by no means involves the right of a 
Presbytery to institute a personal examination of an appli- 
cant (not yet under its jurisdiction) to see if some occasion 
for accusation against him can not be detected by putting 
him on the stand as a witness against himself. Of course 
he may volunteer any explanation of facts alleged against 
his reputation ; but his standing asa minister is not to be 
called in question, unless he is accused of some disciplinable 
off nse, 


There may, however, be prudential reasons, not affecting 


the ministerial character of an applicant, for inquiry in re- 


gard to his reception on his credentials, upon which the Pres- 
bytery has an unquestionable right of judgment. For exam- 
ple, it may be a question whether he expects to reside within 
the bounds of the Presbytery, or has any legitimate work to 
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do there. But there is a wide distinction between action 
which comes under the head of prudential supervision, and 
that which has a disciplinary bearing, and directly affects 
ministerial standing and reputation. The latter species of ac- 
tion, as we hold, no Presbytery has a right to take, in rela- 
tion to an applicant bearing ‘clean papers,” unless tan- 
gible facts come to the knowledge of the Presbytery through 
the ordinary channels of information, which would afford a 
sufficient reason for instituting a judicial investigation, if he 
were already a member of the body. In case such facts ap- 
pear to exist as would afford ground for specific charges 
against the applicant, he may, as we believe, be refused ad- 
mission until his case is duly examined by the Presbytery to 
which he still belongs. The principle is a plain one: A 
Presbytery has no right to take action in relation to an appli- 
cant for admission, which has a judicial and disciplinary 
bearing, or which is adapted to affect his general standing in 
the Presbyterian Church, unless there are tangible facts 
known to the Presbytery, which afford such a presumption 
against him as to afford proper ground for a process of disci- 


pline, or, at least, for regular judicial investigation, under 
the rules of the Book of Discipline. We trust our position 
in relation to this question will now be understood. And we 


think it must be apparent, after what has been said, that a 
large part of Dr. Stearns’ article is really aside from the 
question at issue ; for example, all that he says about the 
relation of a minister to the Presbytery from which he has 
taken his letter until he is received by another Presbytery. 
(Review pp. 449, 450.) 

III. We are now prepared to inquire how far the doctrine 
of the Tenth Article is defensible. And here we shall be 
obliged to pass rapidly over many important points, merely 
indicating the principles and facts bearing on the question. 

1. There is such a presumption against the doctrine of the 
Tenth Article, from general ecclesiastical usage, and, especi- 
ally, Presbyterian usage, as throws the entire burden of proof 
on the advocates of this doctrine. We have made many in- 
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quiries on this point, and have been unable to learn that any 
Protestant Church, professing to maintain an organic or con- 
stitutional unity, and leaving its particular churches free to 
select their own ministers, has ever admitted the principle of 
subjecting ministers already in good standing to a personal 
examination, with the single exception of the Old School 
Presbyterian Church. In churches abroad, whose authorities 
select ministers for particular churches or parishes, a personal 
examination of a minister is sometimes deemed necessary, to 
enable the bishop or other functionary to judge of ‘ the pro- 
portion of his gifts in relation to the place” in which he may 
be appointed to labor. But this examination does not dis- 


turb the ecclesiastical standing of the minister ; it has respect 


only to his fitness for particular fields of labor. This was the 
only kind ,of examination which was ‘‘recognized by the 
Westminster Assembly ” as allowable, after the ordination of 
a minister ; and this was admitted in the transfer of a min- 
ister from one parish to another in the same Presbytery, as 
well as in case of removal to a parish in another Presbytery. 
But no such partial examination, as far as we can learn, has 
ever been practiced in any Presbyterian body, that has left all 
its particular churches to select their own ministers, either in 
England, Scotland or Ireland. The Joint Committees on re- 
union, in their report, which was endorsed by Dr. Stearns, say: 
‘The examination of ministers passing from one Presbytery 
to another is altogether unknown to the Presbyterian churches 
of Scotland and Ireland, 
our own.” They might have added with equal truth, that 
no such principle has ever been acted upon in the Presbyterian 


nor was it originally practiced in 


churches of the English colonies and Canada, or in the Luth- 
eran, Methodist, Protestant Episcopal, German Reformed, Re- 
formed Dutch, United Presbyterian, Reformed Presbyterian, 
Associate Presbyterian, churches of the United States. The 
defenders of this principle in the controversy that led to the di- 
vision of 1838, never claimed that there was any precedent in 
Presbyterian usage for,;the examination of ministers bringing 
‘clean papers ” from one Presbytery to another in the same 
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organic connection. The first attempt to act upon such a 
principle, of which we find any record, was made in the Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia when Mr. Barnes was received, but 
was voted down by twenty against eighteen, although the 
majority of that body afterwards took the new ground in 
their zeal against the New School party. 

Now we regard it as morally certain, that if the alleged 
‘right of examination” had been held to be consistent with 
Presbyterianism, either by Presbyterians abroad or by the 
early Presbyterians of this country, it would at one time or 
another have been reduced to practice before the year 1830. 
And we deem it equally certain that if it had been the de- 
sign of the Presbyterian Church of the United States to 
affirm a new principle on this subject, which no other Pres- 


. «, . . . 
byterian body, or church of any name claiming an organic or 
e Pe d oD SD 


constitutional unity, had ever admitted, the principle would 
have been distinctly recognized in the constitution, or at 
least have been declared in some formal decision pertaining 
to a case in which it was directly involved. The presumption, 
therefore, is that our Church, from the beginning of its ex- 
istence in this country, took it for granted that regular testi- 
monials from one Presbytery to another were to be treated as 
valid and conclusive evidence of a minister’s right to be re- 
cognized as in good standing in the whole Church, in the 
absence of any fact affording ground for judicial investigation. 
And the Constitution and all acts of the Church appealed to 
as bearing on this question, should be interpreted in the light 
of this presumption, and so as to harmonize with the old 
doctrine and usage of Presbyterianism, unless they were 
clearly designed to affirm a new principle. 

Dr. Stearns evidently felt the force of this view of the sub- 
ject when he appealed to the affirmation of the Old School 
protesters, in the Assembly of 1834, to break the force of the 
historical argument—an affirmation which he says has ‘ never 
been denied,” in the face of the declaration of the Assembly, 
in answer to the protest, that they believed “it to be founded 
on assumptions which were fully refuted and proved untenable 
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in the course of a long and thorough discussion.” The assertion 
of the Protesters has no foundation in any facts which we have 
been able to discover, after much inquiry, in Ireland, Scotland, 
England and this country. The alleged recognition of their 
principle by the Westminster Assembly we have already ex- 
plained. The historical facts are unquestionable ; and Dr. 
Stearns fails to dispose of the presumption which they raise 
against his position, because he produces no evidence to show 
that our Church, in its earlier history, ever thought of 
adopting any new principle touching this subject. 

2. In the next place, the whole structure of every church 
maintaining an organic unity, and the fundamental prin- 


ciples of Presbyterianism, and of our church in particular, 
stand opposed to the doctrine of the Tenth Article. It was 
convenient for Dr. Stearns to pass over our discussion of 


principles in the Assembly, with the general assertion that 
‘they will break down,” making no other attempt to remove 
the very buttress of our argument, on the plea of having 
“no space to examine” the principles which we stated and 
applied. These principles are not “‘ remote inferences from 
the language of the Constitution.” They enter into the very 
framework of the church. Let us briefly consider them : 
(1) In general, our Church, like others bound together by a 
common constitution, is an unit, consisting of the ministry, 
the particular churches, and covérdinate, inferior and superior 
judicatories, and governed by one Constitution. It is not 
“the churches,” but ‘the Church,” and each part acts 
within clearly defined limits for the whole, and is acted upon 
by the whole and all the other parts. Every minister is or- 
dained, or received from without, not merely as a minister 
from a particular Presbytery, but as a minister of the whole 
Church (See Form of Gov., Chap. 15, Sec. 12,); and as such 
he is reported to the Synod and the General Assembly every 
year. The Presbytery to which he belongs is simply the 
agent of the church at large, to watch over him, and direct 
his labors until he is providentially called to labor within the 
bounds of some other Presbytery. But the Tenth Article 
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endorses the principle that a minister of the one church, in 
good standing, may be treated by any Presbytery to which 
he may apply for admission, precisely as if he came from the 
Methodists, the Baptists or the Congregationalists. This we 
regard as a subversion of a fundamental principle of our 
system. 

Again, the Presbyteries are coérdinate courts, and as such 
are bound to recognize each ofher’s acts as valid, in the 
absence of clear evidence of error ; which evidence they are 
to obtain, if at all, not by assuming to review the whole 
grounds of each other’s decisions, but only by such general 
means of information as ‘‘common fame,” or the personal 
observation of their members. They are not set to judge 
“ primarily” of the qualifications of all applicants for admis- 
sion to their bodies ; because the applicants are ministers 
who hold a general office in the whole church, of which they 
can not be properly divested except by a regular process of 
discipline. But the Tenth Article affirms the right of each 
Presbytery to question the validity of the judgment and cre- 
dentials of any sister Presbytery, with or without any evi- 
dence that the applicant is unworthy and deserving of dis- 
cipline. Still further: by the organic unity of the church, 
each minister is entitled to privileges corresponding with his 
amenability to the several parts of the whole body. Thus, as 
he is subject to the control of all the Presbyteries in his 
Synod through that body, and of all the Presbyteries in the 
church through the Assembly, he is, on an obvious principle 
of equity, entitled to be recognized every where in the church 
as a minister in good standing, unless he has committed such 
an offense as to make him a proper subject for discipline. 
But the Tenth Article declares the right of any Presbytery, 
when it chooses, to deny the same minister, over whom it ex- 
ercises jurisdiction through the Synod and the Assembly, the 


common justice of being presumed worthy of his ministerial 


standing until he is proved unworthy. Once more: The 
principle of this Article confounds all proper ideas of sub- 
ordination on the part of the Presbyteries to the superior 
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judicatories. It affirms that a Presbytery may subject an 
‘judicial” examination (See Baird’s Digest, p. 
100), and reject him in the result, when he is a recognized 


applicant to a ‘ 
member of the same Synod to which the Presbytery belongs 
and is subordinate, and when he is charged with no ‘‘offense” 
in the sense of the Book of Discipline. ‘‘ It is confusion.” 

2. This suggests another general principle, with which the 
Tenth Article conflicts, viz., that judicial action, affecting the 
reputation and standing of individuals, is to be taken only in 
cases of clear necessity, and in view of facts that appear to be 
susceptible of proof under the ordinary rules of legal evidence. 
See Discipline, chapters 1, 2,3. The correctness of this 
principle will scarcely be questioned. 

Now, the action of a Presbytery in examining an applicant 
for admission, and then pronouncing upon his ministerial 
character, is in its very nature judicial, and it is declared to 
be such by Dr. Baird in his Digest, p. 100. But the appli- 
cant is not yet under the jurisdiction of the Presbytery to 
which he applies ; and, therefore, the only right the Presby- 
tery can have in the premises is to take cognizance of any 
alleged facts affecting the reputation of the applicant, of which 
they may obtain a knowledge without assuming jurisdiction 
over him; and if those facts afford sufficient ground for insti- 
tuting a judicial investigation of his case if he were a member 
of their body, they may, of course, remand him back, with 
proper information, to the Presbytery to which he still be- 
longs. But to examine a man against whom no specific of- 
fense is alleged, to see whether or not he deserves to retain 
his former good standing, is what no Presbytery has a right 
to do in the exercise of its jurisdiction over its own members ; 
and much less has a Presbytery a right to pursue such a 
course toward an applicant over whom it has no jurisdiction 
until he has been received. If a personal examination is ever 
admissible, even in cases of regular judicial investigation, 
(which is more than doubtful, notwithstanding the course of 
the Synod of Kentucky in 1803 and 1807,) it can only be en- 


tered into when an offense has been charged from some quar- 
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ter, and by a body that possesses jurisdiction over the alleged 
offender, as the Presbytery or Synod to which he belongs. 
Let it not be said that the applicant is not obliged to submit 
to examination. For he has only the alternative of submit- 
ting to it, or being rejected by a judicial act of the Presby- 
tery, which must affect his reputation as a Presbyterian min- 
ister throughout the whole Church and beyond its bounds. 
There is no admitted principle of judicial procedure that will 
justify such action as this in relation toa minister who stands 
charged with no ‘ particular sin, or sins.” 

Let it be added, in this connection, that if a Presbytery 
possesses the right to go behind the letters of all applicants, 
and pronounce judgment against them if it shall deem that 
it finds cause on a personal examination of them, and this on 
the ground that ‘‘every body has a right to judge of the 
qualifications of its own members,” the same is true of a 
Synod and of the General Assembly. But this is simply the 
principle of excision without regular trial, which led to the 
very division of the Church which we are now trying to heal, 
by incorporating into our platform the same ecclesiastical her- 
esy which rent us asunder. 

3. Having now considered some of the general principles 
of Presbyterianism as embodied in our Constitution, in their 
relations to this question, we are prepared to notice, very 
briefly, several specific provisions of the Book, which are 
clearly based upon the principles that have been defined, and 
that contradict, by their whole tenor and spirit, the principle 
which is affirmed by the Tenth Article. The Book does not 
in so many words deny the alleged right of examination, just 
as the Bible does not in so many words deny the doctrine of 
independency or prelacy or papal supremacy; and as the 
Constitution of the United States does not directly deny the 
right of “ nullification,” or of ‘‘secession,” on the part of a 
state: and this for the reason, that such a contradiction to 
the principles of our whole system was not thought of by 
the framers of the Book, who were conversant with Presby- 


terianism, as it had always been held and administered in Ire- 
36 
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lend, Scotland and the United States, before the formation 
of the Constitution. But all the specific provisions of the 
Book, bearing on this subject, clearly imply our doctrine and 
contravene that of the Tenth Article. 

First: The Constitution declares, (Form of Gov., Chap. 10, 
sec, 2,) that ‘a Presbytery consists of all the ministers, and 
one ruling elder, from each congregation within a certain dis- 
trict.” Now, this provision does not imply that every min— 
ister who resides within the bounds of a presbytery is, of 
course, a member of it; but it does imply that, in ordinary 
circumstances, he ought to be a member of the body ; and, 
hence, that the presbytery ought to receive him, on proper 
credentials, in the absence of any facts affording a clear reason 
for his exclusion, on judicial grounds. (See Digest on ‘‘ Non- 
resident ministers.’’) 

Secondly: We read, in Form of Gov., chap. 14, sec. 9, that 
when a candidate for license removes from one presbytery to 
another ‘ while his trials are going on,” “‘it shall be consid- 
ered as regular (i. e. the right mode of procedure) for the 
latter presbytery, on his producing proper testimonials, to take 
up his trials at the point at which they were left, (not going back 
of the testimonials of the former presbytery, but recognizing 
them as sufficient in relation to the facts of trial already 
passed over,) and conduct them to a conclusion, in the same 
manner as if they had been commenced by themselves.” It 
is added, in sec. 10, that when a licentiate removes within the 
bounds of another presbytery, ‘“‘an extract of the record of his 
licensure, accompanied with a presbyterial recommendation 
signed by the clerk, shall be his testimonials to the presbytery 
under whose care he shall come.” The principle is obviously 
this: that each presbytery is bound to honor, as sufficient, 
the credentials of a sister presbytery, in the case of a licen- 
tiate; and, if in his case, why not in that of an“ordained min- 
ister? If this reasoning “surpasses” Dr.; Stearns’ “ logical 
learning,” we are sorry, but can not help it. 

Thirdly: The only provision of the book] bearing directly 
on the transfer of a minister from one presbytery to another, 
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is found in Form of Gov., chap. 16, sec. 3, which defines the 
mode of translation of a minister from one charge to another 
not within the bounds of the presbytery to which the minister 
belongs. This was contemplated as covering the ordinary cases 
of removal from one presbytery to another. And the pro- 
vision is, that if the presbytery to which the minister belongs 
shall agree to his removal, he shall take his “ proper testi- 
monials” and repair to “‘ the presbytery within the bounds of 
which the congregation calling him lies ;” and that presbytery, 
“having received an authenticated certificate of his release,”’ 
shall proceed to install him in the congregation, as soon as 
convenient.” True, the consent of the presbytery to which 
the congregation belongs must be obtained before the call is 
presented to the other presbytery. But this permission is 
equally required, if the minister to be called belongs to the 
same presbytery with the church (sec. 2); which shows that 
it is not based on any original scrutiny of the minister’s 
standing and official worthiness, but on prudential grounds 
not affecting his character and reputation. Thus it would be 
out of the question for a presbytery to examine a minister not 
yet dismissed from another presbytery, as a pre-requisite to 
giving consent that he should be called to a church under 
their care. And Dr. Stearns admits that after the presbytery 
‘¢ have given their consent, and the man is actually dismissed,” 
‘‘they may, perhaps, be considered as having barred their op- 
portunity ” to object to his character, unless he is ‘discovered 
to be either a heretic or an immoral man.” Very well. Then 
he is not to be examined after his credentials are given by his 
presbytery, unless there are new and unexpected revelations 
against him, even on Dr. Stearns’ own ground ; and he could 
not have been examined before his credentials were given. 
Therefore, according to Dr. S’s own showing, a personal ex- 
amination is, in all ordinary cases at least, excluded by the 
provisions of the Constitution. But the Tenth Article pro- 
vides that each presbytery shall be left free to decide for it- 
self when it shall exercise the right of examination. 

Dr. 8. makes nothing by his distinction between the re- 
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quirement to install a man and to receive him into the pres- 
bytery, which the installation presupposes. For if he must 
be received and installed without a personal examination, a 
fortiori, he should be received on his credentials, in a case not 
requiring installation, without examination, of course under 
the limitations already defined. 

Fourthly : In the installation of a minister translated from 
one charge to another, whether he be removed from one pres- 
bytery to another or not, it is provided (Form of Gov., chap. 
16, sec. 6), that he shall be required to answer on/y those 
constitutional questions which pertain to his duties in the 
particular congregation in which he is to labor; all those 
questions being omitted which have respect to his faith and 
general duties as a minister of Christ and of ‘‘ the Presby- 
terian Church in these United States.” Wherefore ? Evi- 
dently because he is to be recognized at his installation, under 
his credentinls, as already a minister of the one Church in 
good standing. If he may be examined, de novo, why not 
also reqnire him to assent anew to the Confession of Faith, 
etc., as if he came into the presbytery from another denomi- 
nation? But this we believe is never required by our Old 
School brethren, although it sustains just the same relation to 
a minister’s ordination that examination does. Both are pro- 
vided for in connection with a minister’s ordination, and no 
where else ; and both are unconstitutional and out of har- 
mony with the whole system any where else. 

Lastly : Let us look for a moment at the provisions of the 
Book respecting ‘Jurisdiction and Letters.” (Discipline, 
chaps. 10, 11.) Under this head Dr. Stearns says: “The 
notion of taking a suspected man into a presbytery, and then 
trying him, is totally unknown tothe Constitution.” Right ; 
and he might have added, with more point and equal truth, that 
the notion of trying a man any where, on mere “ suspicion,” 
‘is totally unknown to the Constitution.” And for the same 
reason, no man presenting ‘clean letters” to a presbytery 
should be rejected, or arraigned for examination, merely be- 


cause somebody ‘ suspects ” him of heresy or something else. 
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His credeutials, like the naturalization papers of an adopted 
citizen, are to be honored and accepted, unless he is charged 
with “an offense ;” i. e., with “‘ some particular sin or sins,” 
Discipline, chap. 3, sec. 5. Chapter 10 defines “ jurisdic- 
tion,” in cases where a person holding ‘clean papers” is 
charged with “an offense,” which is alleged to have been 
committed since he was dismissed (sec. 1), or where “‘ a min- 
ister or private member shall be charged with a crime, which 
appears to have been committed between the date of his dis- 
mission and his actually joining the new body, but which did 
not come to light until after he had joined the new body.” But 
nothing is said about “jurisdiction ” in the case of a man who 
is not charged with ‘‘an offense.” Why not? Because it was 
assumed by the framers of the Book that, in every such case, 
the letter of the applicant would be treated as a sufficient 
passport into the ‘‘new” department of the one church in 
which he has his standing and rights until he is deprived of 
them by due process. 

In chap. 11, sec. 2, we read, that no certificate of church 
membership (and the same principle is declared applicable to 
ministers) shall be considered as valid testimony of the good 
standing of the bearer, if it be more than one year old, ex- 
cept where there has been no opportunity of presenting it to 
achurch. This clearly implies the converse, that, where a 
letter is presented within a year, it ‘‘shall be considered valid 
testimony,” with the exceptions indicated in the following 
sections and in the chapter on jurisdiction. This the framers 
of the Book evidently thought too plain, in the light of all 
Presbyterian usage, to require a word to guard against such 
an unnatural inference as Dr. Stearns has drawn. We have 
other limitations, in sections 3 and 4, defining cases in which the 
letter of dismission does not cover the whole ground up to 
the time when it was given. But these exceptions all imply 
that in every other case the letter is valid and conclusive for 
the time which it professes to cover. It is true, as Dr. 
Stearns says, that the person holding a letter is not actually 
a member of another body until he is votedin. But it by no 
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means follows that the body to whom the letter is presented 
have a right to take “ primary” and “independent action” 
in relation to an unimpeached applicant from another part of 
the one church, bearing “clean papers,” just as if he were to 
be received on profession or by ordination, or came from an- 
other denomination. The letter is, prima facie, a valid pass- 
port, and is to be honored as such, unless the body to whom 
it is presented have tangible proof to the contrary. This is 
the old Presbyterian doctrine ; and if the framers of the Con- 
stitution had such ‘‘a strength of conviction and fixedness of 
’ as Dr. 8. represents in relation to this subject, they 
would have expressed, or at least implied, in some provision 


purpose,’ 


of the Constitution, the new principle which it was their de- 
sign to graft upon ‘‘ American Presbyterianism.” But every 
thing, as we have seen, is the other way. Dr. Stearns does 
not produce a hint or remote implication from the Constitu- 
tion to sustain his doctrine. 

4. We must now pass rapidly over the precedents and dec- 
larations of the church courts, that have a bearing on this 
subject. And here we begin by calling attention to two im- 
portant facts: (1) In all the appeals to precedents for the 
support of the alleged right of examination, no one has ever 
produced a single case where any presbytery claimed and at- 
tempted to act upon such a right, prior to the commence- 
ment of the crusade against Mr. Barnes in 1830. Why not ? 
Plainly because the doctrine was born in the strifes that vis- 
ibly commenced in that year. (2) There is no case appealed 
to that occurred before 1830, in which a minister bearing 
‘clean papers” from one presbytery to another in our con- 
nection, who was not accused of “ an offense,” was rejected 
on any ground, without subjecting the acting presbytery to 
the censure of ahigher judicatory. All the arguments of 
Dr. Stearns and others for the doctrine of the Tenth Article 
from our history, are derived from general language that was 
used in reports adopted by the Assembly, in pronouncing 
upon cases not one of which involved the principle for which 
they contend. We must have unequivocal evidence before 
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we shall believe that the General Assembly ever designed to 
be understood as thus affirming, without necessity or occa- 
sion, a new principle which was “unknown to the Presbyterian 
Churches of Scotland or Ireland,” and which is no where 
even impliedly recognized in the Constitution. If the As- 
sembly had once or twice adopted reports containing language 
apparently at variance with the old doctrine on this subject, 
we should feel bound to regard the words appealed to as cov- 
ering more ground than the Assembly intended, just as we 
are constrained to view some expressions in reports that have 
been adopted on other subjects—nay, it would not be con- 
clusive authority to settle this question, if one or two de- 
cisions of our Supreme Court, were clearly (like the Dred 
Scott decision) out of harmony with all the general principles 
of the system. But the precedents, as we shall see, are all 
in harmony with our view of the subject, and against the op- 
posite view. 

The first case is that of Mr. Duffield in 1773. In 1772 the 
Synod of Philadelphia gave permission to the Pine Street 
Church to extend a call to Mr. D. in accordance with the 
right claimed by the Synod of that time. But this con- 
sent of the Synod could not vacate any “inherent right” of 
the presbytery (if such a right exists), ‘‘ to judge of the qual- 
ifications of its own members.” Certainly, if the Synod’s 
judgment of Mr. Duffield’s good standing was conclusive 
against the judgment of the presbytery as an inferior body, 
the judgment of any Synod upon the standing of one of its 
members would be conclusive against the counter judgment 
of any of its presbyteries. The Second Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia, however, ‘‘ refused to receive” Mr. D. “‘ as a member, 
although he was dismissed from, and recommended by, the 
Presbytery of Donegal.” This was one ground of the com- 
plaint to the Synod. The Synod decided, with obvious re- 
ference to this ground of complaint, that Mr. D. ‘had just 
cause of complaint” against the presbytery, “‘ who ought to 
have admitted him to membership, and allowed him a fair 
trial.” The latter clause intimates that the presbytery had 
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objected to Mr. Duffield’s character, or qualifications, but it 
does not appear that there was any offense charged against 
him. It was therefore the duty of the presbytery, as the 
Synod declared, on established Presbyterian principles, to ad- 
mit him, ‘“‘and give him a fair trial,” if they only had 
‘“‘ doubts” in regard to his character and qualifications. The 
Synod gave no hint that the presbytery was ‘‘ contumacious” 
in disregarding their former judgment, further than it im- 
plies contumacy in any presbytery to refuse to honor a good 
letter from a sister presbytery. This case, then, (the only one 
really touching the question,) is clearly against the doctrine of 
the Tenth Article. 

In 1792, the Assembly unanimously adopted a plan of cor- 
respondence with the New England churches, which still 
exists. This provides (Minutes 1792, p. 52), “that every 
preacher travelling from one body to the other, and properly 
recommended, shall be received as an authorized preacher 
of the gospel, and cheerfully taken under the patronage of the 
presbytery or association, within whose limits he shall find 
employment as a preacher.” Credentials even from congre- 
gational bodies were regarded by our church in those days as 
entitled to unquestioned reception. The idea of rejecting con- 
stitutional testimonials from sister presbyteries was not then 
born. 

Next, we come to a plan of correspondence with the Re- 
formed Dutch, and the Associate Reformed Churches, which 
was ‘‘ unanimously approved” by the Assembly of 1799. In 
that plan it was provided, (Minutes, p. 163) ‘‘ that certifi- 
cates or recommendations shall be esteemed authentic and 
sufficient where they are made agreeably to the rules of that 
church by which they are granted.” Is it credible that the 
Assembly would unanimously agree that letters from Re- 
formed Dutch classes and presbyteries of the Associate Re- 
formed Church should be esteemed “‘ authentic and suffi- 
cient,” if letters from one presbytery to another, in their own 
connectign, were not so esteemed and treated? This we 
deem conclusive as to the early doctrine of our Church 
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touching the sufficiency of constitutional testimonials, for 
the ground which they profess to cover. 

In 1800, the Assembly adopted “regulations,” defining the 
manner of dealing with “any minister or licentiate from 
Europe,” who should ‘“ desire to become connected with the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States.” Digest, pp. 118, 
119, 120. In these “regulations,” it is provided that the 
presbytery shall inspect the credentials of the applicant, and 
examine him, especially in relation to “his soundness in the 
faith and experimental acquaintance with religion.” On his 
giving them satisfaction, they are to “‘reccive him as a min- 
ister or candidate on probation.” After his reception he is to 
be kept on probation one year ; and if he deports himself 
well for that time, he is to be reported to the Synod, (no 
further examination being provided for,) to be admitted by 
them as a minister in ‘‘the Presbyterian body,” if they find 
the procedure of the presbytery to have been correct and 


proper. But it is also provided that if the minister on pro- 
bation, under the care of any presbytery, finds occasion to 
labor within the bounds of another presbytery, he shall take 
‘a certificate of his standing and character, from the presby- 
tery under whose care he shall have been; which certificate 
shall entitle him to the same standing in the presbytery into 


”? 


whose bounds he shall come,” except the lengthening of his 
probation to one year from the time of transfer. He is then 
to be received on his certificate without examination, and no 
further examination is provided for. His good deportment is. 
all that remains to entitle him to full standing at the end of 
a year. But if the certificate of a minister on probation is 
to be thus treated as valid and sufficient for its purpose, 
surely the certificate of a regular minister of the church is 
equally good and conclusive for its purpose. All this may 
seem “irrelevant” to the mind of Dr. Stearns; but we ven- 
ture to say, it will not “surpass the logical learning” of 
many other readers. 

We come next to the case of Mr. Birch, a foreign minister, 
who applied to the Presbytery of Ohio, to be received ‘‘as a 
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member of their body,” on probation, for connection ‘ with 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States.” He appealed 
to the assembly against the presbytery, because they refused 
to receive him, as they had a right to do, under the regula- 
tions of 1800, “fon the ground of a supposed want of 
acquaintance with experimental religion.” This case is set 
down in our Digest, without any intimation that Mr. Birch 
was a foreign minister, under the heading, “ Presbytery may 
reject an applicant, (it should have been added, ‘from a for- 
eign body,’) for cause ;” which is sufficiently correct under, 
proper limitations. But the defective statement of the 
Digest predisposes the reader to an erroneous interpretation 
of the Assembly’s language in relation to the case, which 
should be construed according to its design and connection. 
The Assembly resolved, “ That no evidence of censurable 
procedure in the Presbytery of Ohio in the case of Mr. Birch 
has appeared to this body, inasmuch as there is a discretion- 
ary power necessarily lodged in every presbytery to judge of 
the qualifications of those whom they receive, especially with 
respect to experimental religion.” Filling up this resolution 
with the clauses implied by the circumstances and demands of 
the case, it would declare that “‘ there is a discretionary power 
necessarily lodged in every presbytery to judge of the quali- 
fications of those whom they receive (from other bodies as 
ministers, or probationers for the ministry of ‘‘ the Presby- 
terian body,” Digest, p. 120), especially with respect to ex- 
perimental religion” (the point requiring special attention in 
the cases of foreign ministers). This is a fair construction of 
the resolution taken in connection with the facts of the case ; 
and Dr. Stearns admits that ‘it would have been natural 
for the Assembly ” “‘ to base their decision on the merits of 
the case in hand,” ‘‘ as the rules in such cases made and pro- 
vided had been revised only the year previous, and were very 
particular and explicit.” But he asserts that, ‘ for reasons 
best known to themselves,” the Assembly based their decision 
on the broad principle as to the rights of presbyteries touch- 
ing the cases of all applicants, for which he contends. But 
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his construction of the resolution is neither a necessary nor a 
natural one. He says the reference could not be, as we be- 
lieve, to the reception of ministers or probationers from with- 
out into or with a view to their connection with “the minis- 
try of the Presbyterian Church, and not merely of the pres- 
bytery,” because Mr. Birch complained that the Presbytery 
of Ohio had “refused to receive him into their body.” But 
how could he be received into the Presbyterian Church but 
through a relation to ‘ the body ” of some presbytery ? And 
what more could the Presbytery of Ohio have done than to 
receive him as a probationer, under the rules, for ‘‘ connec- 
tion with the Presbyterian Church in the United States”? 
Dr. Stearns’ objection to otr construction thus falls to the 
ground. Besides, his construction would bring the resolu- 
tion of the Assembly into pointed conflict with the “‘ regu- 
lations ” of 1800, “in such cases made and provided.” For 
those rules would have required that Mr. Birch should be re- 
ceived without examination, or any original judgment upon 
his “qualifications,” if he had come to the Presbytery of 
Ohio from another presbytery in the same connection: (Digest, 
p. 119;) whereas Dr. Stearns’ construction makes the Assem- 
bly declare that the presbytery would have had a right to ex- 
amine and reject him, notwithstanding his certificate from a 
sister presbytery! Dr. 8. “‘must have glanced quite too 
hastily over the case,” or he would have seen that our expo- 
sition is the only defensible one. It is evident that the As- 
sembly of 1801 never thought of such a thing as affirming 
the right of our presbyteries to examine every applicant from 
sister presbyteries, “‘ especially with respect to experimental 
religion.” Such a procedure was then unknown in all the an- 
nals of Presbyterianism. 

Dr. Stearns adroitly passes over the case of Mr. Wells, in 
1816, (Digest, p. 112,) quietly remarking that ‘‘ the merits 
of that particular case” “‘are not stated in the Minutes.” No 
matter about ‘‘the merits of that particular case;” the Assem- 
bly declared, in regard to it, the general principle that “ the 
presbytery having admitted him, no matter how improvi- 


, 
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dently, their decision was valid and final.” This principle 
was affirmed to sustain the judgment of the Assembly that 
the Synod had no right to require the Presbytery of Geneva 
to reconsider its action in receiving Mr. Wells. ‘“ The indi- 
vidual admitted,” added the Assembly, ‘‘ became a member 
in full standing; nor could the presbytery, though it should 
reconsider, reverse, its own decision, or in any way, sever the 
member so admitted from their body, except by a regular 
process.” Has another presbytery, then, the right to discredit 
the “‘ full standing” of an applicant, when neither the pres- 
bytery from which he comes, nor even the synod, can disturb 
his standing ? A minister’s “full standing, once acquired,” 
is, according to true Presbyterian principles, as well as ac- 
cording to Paul (1 Tim. v, 19), a sacred thing. 

In 1821, the Assembly refused to send down an overture to 
the presbyteries, to alter the Book, so as to declare that 
‘‘ every presbytery shall judge of the qualifications of its own 
members,” (Digest, pp. 113, 114) on the ground that such a 
measure was “inexpedient.” Dr, Stearns thinks the reason 
of the Assembly’s refusal was that the principle of the pro- 
posed overture had been already sufficiently affirmed both in 
the Constitution and the previous decisions of the Assembly. 
Why then did they not say so, instead of saying that the 
change proposed was “‘inexpedient.” Moreover, we have 
seen how baseless, in fact, Dr. Stearns’ reason for the refusal 
of the Assembly is. Manifestly, the principle of the overture 
was not approved by the Assembly. It is a mere shift to ex- 
plain this action, as has been done, saying that the overture 
proposed to make it imperative on the presbyteries to judge 
of the qualifications of their own members, The right of 
judgment was, clearly, what the Presbytery of Baltimore 
wished to have affirmed. No such imperative rule as that 
of the Assembly of 1837, had then been thought of. . 

We shall now see how little support the doctrine of the 
Tenth Article can derive from the action of the Assembly in 
1825, in relation to ‘‘a member of an extinct presbytery.” 
Digest, pp. 114, 115. In this case a minister having a cer- 
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tificate of good standing from a presbytery that had became 
extinct, was accused of “an offense ;” and the question was 
whether the presbytery to which he made application was 
bound to receive him. The Assembly answered: (1) That 
as the accused minister could not be remanded back to his 
own presbytery (which no longer existed,) for trial, it would 
be proper, in ordinary cases, for the presbytery to which he 
made application to receive him and examine his case. (2) 
That a presbytery is not, however, obliged to receive such an 
applicant, because ‘it is the privilege of every presbytery to 
judge of the character and situation of those who apply to be 
admitted into their own body, and, unless they are satisfied, 
to decline receiving the same.” Here the general principle is 
stated that every presbytery has ‘“‘the privilege of judging of 
the character and situation of those who apply” for admis- 
sion, of course according to the nature and demands of each 
case, and under the rules of legal evidence. The question is, 
how and to what extent is the presbytery to judge of ‘ the 
character and situation” of anapplicant ? The question to 
be decided by the presbytery is, not whether they would 
license or ordain the applicant, if he were asking to be intro- 
duced into the ministry, de novo; but it is simply this: Is 
he a duly accredited Presbyterian minister, who is not accused 
of ‘‘an offense,” in such a manner as to impair his good 
standing ? Of this question the presbytery has, of course, a 
right to judge, in the light of the applicant’s letter, and also 
of any facts that may have transpired since the letter was 
given ; and, “ unless they are satisfied” that he is a duly ac- 
credited minister, against whom no ecclesiastical offense is 
charged, they may decline receiving him. This is all that 
the language of the Assembly requires, and all that can be 
extorted from it, without assuming a principle which was un- 
known to Presbyterianism at that time. 

This view is confirmed by the third part of the Assembly’s 
application of the principle which they had stated, as fol- 
lows: (3) ‘‘ When any minister dismissed in good standing 


5 
by any extinct presbytery is charged with an offense subse- 
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quently to the date of his dismission, the presbytery to which 
he applies for admission, not only may, if they see cause, de- 
cline receiving him ; but, if their own situation is such that 
there is no prospect of their being able to conduct process 
against him in an impartial and efficient manner, ought to 
decline receiving him into their body.” This plainly implies 
that they “may” not “decline receiving him,” when he has 
been ‘‘ dismissed in good standing,” if he is not ‘‘ charged 
with an offense.” 

(4.) The fourth part of the Assembly’s answer simply de- 
termines that a minister who, in such circumstances, finds no 
presbyterial connection, shall go to his Synod for relief. This 
action of the Assembly, then, affords no “‘ aid and comfort” 
whatever to the defenders of the doctrine of the Tenth Article. 

Thus far we have found neither precedent nor principle to 
justify the examination of ministers passing from one of our 
presbyteries to another. But we are coming to the period of 
conflict in which the doctrine of the Tenth Article struggled in- 
to life, and began to supplant the earlier usages of the church 
and prepare the way for the great disruption. There was a 
‘cropping out” of the same spirit that led to the division in 
the controvery respecting Hopkinsianism, as far back as 1817; 
but then the General Assembly condemned the action of the 
Synod of Philadelphia in enjoining the several presbyteries 
“to call to an account” all ministers ‘‘suspected” of Hopkin- 
sianism. 

In 1830, a proposition in the Presbytery of Philadelphia to 
examine Mr. Barnes before receiving his letter was voted 
down, which action was afterwards condemned by the Old 
School majority of the Synod. The majority of the presby- 
tery afterwards took sides against Mr. Barnes and referred to 
the General Assembly several questions arising out of his 
case, the right of examinationamong them. But the Assem- 
bly declined answering these questions, directing the presby- 
tery to ‘‘suspend all further proceedings in the case of Mr. 
Barnes.” 

We come now to 1834, the point at which Dr. Stearns takes 
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up the history of the controversy respecting the right of ex- 
amination. And we say most respectfully, that we are ut- 
terly unable to account for his mode of viewing the history, 
considering his usual candor and fairness, without supposing 
that having been trained a Congregationalist, and then being, 
by circumstances, thrown with the Old School body in the 
disruption, in which he remained for many years, he has nat- 
urally looked at the whole subject from a standpoint entirely 
different from that which we have always occupied. An elab- 
orate Old School memorial, complaining of “ sundry grievances 
abroad in the Church,” was presented to the Assembly of 
1834, a majority of whose members were New School. This 
memorial asked the Assembly to pronounce upon the right of 
examination, among other points involved in the great con- 
trovery.* The Assembly answered this memorial at length, 
by adopting a report consisting of ten sections. The strength 
of parties was tested by calling for the ayes and nays in the 
vote on the first section, (yeas 94; nays, 71), several prom- 
inent Old School men voting with the majority. The remain- 
ing sections were adopted without division. The seventh sec- 
tion is as follows: ‘‘ That a due regard to the order of the 
Church and the bonds of brotherhood require, in the opinion 
of the Assembly, that ministers dismissed in good standing 
by sister presbyteries should be received by the presbyteries 
which they are Wismissed to join, upon the credit of their 
constitutional testimonials, unless they shall have forfeited 
their good standing subsequently to their dismission.” This 
“puts the duty” not ‘simply on the basis of expediency and 
ecclesiastical comity,” but on the ground of the “binding 
claims” of ‘‘ ecclesiastical order,” as determined, of course, by 
the Constitution, and “‘ the bonds of brotherhood,” of course, 
in the Presbyterian Church as a constitutional unit. That is, 
the fundamental principles of our system “require” the 
Presbyteries to pursue the course defined by the Assembly. 
So the action was understood by Dr. Green and his associates, 





* This right was one of the points brought into issue in the New School ‘con- 
troversy. Baird’s Digest, p. 237. Ed. 1856. 
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who so “‘ earnestly and solemnly” protested against the re- 
solution as ‘‘ conflicting with the right of a presbytery to 
judge of the qualifications of its members,” which, as they 
contend, was ‘‘ primary ” and independent. 

The Assembly of 1835 immediately followed the famous 
Pittsburgh Convention, which was called together by the 
signers of the “Act and Testimony,” by which alarm was 
spread throughout the Church, and a strong Old School ma- 
jority was secured in the Assembly. The long partisan me- 
morial of the Pittsburgh Convention to the Assembly was 
placed in the hands of a special committee, all of whose min- 
isterial members were leading Old School men. The report 
of this committee was adopted, section by section. The 
strength of parties was tested by calling the ayes and nays 
on the first resolution, as had been done in the action of the 
preceding Assembly on *‘the Western Memorial;” and the 
vote on the first section, which pertained to the mght of ex- 
amination, stood, ayes, 130; nays, 78. The Assembly was 
much larger than that of 1833, andthe minority in the test 
vote was seven larger than that of the previous year. Among 
the ayes we find the names of only four ministers whom we 
can identify as having adhered to the New School body after 
the division, viz., that those of Dr. Cleland, an Old School 
man, (who could not sanction the exscinding acts and there- 
fore went with the New School,) and Drs. Hillyer and Fisher 
and Mr. Rowland, all of whom were trained Congregationalists 
and might therefore easily adopt a loose view of church unity, 
unless they had carefully studied the subject. But forty- 
one ministers voted nay, including such names as Beman, 
Waterbury, Boardman, Wisner, Patton, H. White, Ely, 
Barnes, Gilbert, Hatfield, Hill, Leach and Eagleton, some 





*Dr. Ely, of Philadelphia, who was originally from New England, favored 
the principle of examination in 1830, but, after more consideration, voted 
against it in 1835. In the late Assembly, at Harrisburgh, three of the five 
ministers on the special committee, who were educated in the church, disap- 
proved of the principle of examination, and only gave their consent to the 
Tenth Article for the sake of union ; while the other two ministerial members 
of the committee, who were educated as Congregationalists, readily acceded to 
the principle. 
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of whom had carefully studied the question for years, with 
sarnest attention. The important part of this resolution is as 
follows : 

“* Resolved : That in the judgment of this General Assem- 
bly, it is the right of every presbytery to be entirely satisfied 
of the soundness in the faith and the good character in every 
respect of those ministers who apply to be admitted into the 
presbytery as members, and who bring testimonials of good 
standing from sister presbyteries, or from foreign bodies with 
whom the Presbyterian Church is in correspondence. And if 
there be any reasonable doubt respecting the proper qualifica- 
tions of such candidates, notwithstanding their testimonials, 
it is the right, and may be the duty, of such a presbytery to 
examine them, or to take such other methods of being satis- 
fied in regard to their suitable character as may be judged 
proper ; and if such satisfaction be not obtained, to decline 
receiving them.” 

This action was not even professedly based on the Consti- 


tution, to which there is no allusion expressed or implied. 
It is simply the naked “judgment” of the Assembly, which, 
according to the Old School view, was law until repealed, 


whether or not it was based on any provisions of the Consti- 
tution. (See Princeton Leview, 1837, 1838, and Baird’s 
Digest, on the legislative powers of the Assembly.) 

This resolution placed an applicant from one of our own 
presbyteries on the same grounds as an applicant from an- 
other denomination, and provided for treating him with less 
comity than would be due to any evangelical minister who had 
maintained a reputable standing in another connection. Very 
few presbyteries are “entirely satisfied of the soundness in 
the faith and the good character, in every respect,” of all of 
their own members. But what presbytery proceeds to reéx- 
amine all of its members, ‘‘ respecting whose proper quali- 
fications’ 
impressions of the majority ? But why treat those without 


, 


it has ‘any reasonable doubt,” according to the 


more severely than those within ? The principle of the reso- 
lution precisely inverts the true method of legal and judicial 
37 
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procedure, which is to presume a person, having had a good 
standing, to be worthy until there is probable ground for ac- 
cusation against him. It assumes that a presbytery may, on 
mere suspicion, put an applicant on the stand and make him 
a witness against himself, in a case where the court requires 
satisfaction ‘‘in every respect,” according to its own ideas ; 
and not merely exemption from any ‘‘ particular sin or sins.” 
Such a trap would never have been set by any but heresy- 
hunters ; and it is poor comfort to a suspected applicant to 
be told that he can try to clear up his character, if he does 
not pass the extra-judicial ordeal, by appealing for redress to 
a higher court. This, as we have seen, was the first time 
that the General Assembly ever affirmed the right of exam- 
ination, or the principle involved in it. And this action was 
taken by the Old School party with absolutely no New School 
support, except that of three men who had been trained un- 
der Congregationalism. 

In the Assembly of 1836, the two parties were very nearly 
equal in numbers, and nothing was said in regard to the right 
of examination. But, in 1837, the subject was brought up 
by an overture from the Synod of Alabama. In the Assem- 
bly of that year, the germs that were contained in the reso- 
lutions of 1835 were unfolded in the exscinding acts, and 
“imperative rule” touching examination. The act embrac- 
ing that rule was as follows: ‘ That the constitutional right 
of every presbytery to examine all seeking connection with 
them, was settled by the Assembly of 1835. And this As- 
sembly now renders it imperative on presbyteries to examine 
all who make application for admission into their bodies, at 
least on experimental religion, didactic and polemic theology, 
and church government.” Digest, p. 116. According to the 
Assembly of 1837, then, the constitutional right of examin- 
ation ‘‘ was settled by the Assembly of 1835,” and not by the 
Assemblies of 1801 and 1825, as Dr. Stearns contends. It was 
assumed in this action that an Assembly can by a naked re- 
solution “settle” an alleged right as ‘‘ constitutional,” with- 


out the remotest reference to any provisions or principles of 
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the Censtitution, and that such a resolution is to be regarded 
by the whole Church as law on that subject. This assump- 


tion, which the New School men entirely repudiated, was 
“the basis ” on which ‘ the superstructure ” of ‘the imper- 
ative rule” was reared. 

In our Assembly of 1838, after the division, (in which ‘‘the 
New School host ” was not ‘‘led” by the honored father, who 
was called to preside after the decisive steps had been taken 
by other men,) this subject was considered and acted upon. 
Our body at the time of the separation was full of indigna- 
tion on account of the unconstitutional and usurpatory acts 
of the Old School party in 1837 and 1838, and especially 
their bold assertion of ‘legislative power,” on the ground of 
which they attempted to justify their revolutionary proceed- 
ings. (See Minutes of 1838, p. 665; also, 1839, pp. 59, 60.) 
One of the first acts of our Assembly in 1838 was the adop- 
tion of a resolution declaring that the rules of ‘‘ the last As- 
sembly,” excluding the commissioners of ‘‘ newly-formed pres- 
byteries ” “from their seats till after the organization of the 
Assembly, not having been submitted to the presbyteries, and 
being contrary to the established usage of all former Assem- 
blies, are not binding on this or any future Assembly.” Min- 
utes, p. 648. But those rules simply carried out the princi- 
ple that every ecclesiastical body “has a right to judge of the 
qualifications of its own members,” independently of all cer- 
tificates of appointment or good standing. If this right be- 
longs to any judicatory in the church it must surely be pos- 
sessed by the highest court. But this the Assembly of 1838 
denied. After this virtual decision of the whole question as 
to the authority of certificates and commissions, Mr. Gilbert, 
a strong opponent of the alleged right of examination, intro- 
duced a resolution on this subject, which was first referred to 
the Committee on Bills and Overtures, (Dr. Patton, another 
strong opponent of the right of examination, Chairman,) and 
afterwards to a special committee, consisting of Dr. Beman, 
the leading opposer of the right of examination ; Dr. Brain- 
erd, the life-long friend of Mr. Barnes, on whose account the 
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new claim was first asserted ; and Mr. Strong. This com- 
mittee reported the following resolution, which was adopted : 

“WHEREAS, It is the inherent right of presbyteries to expound 
and apply constitutional rules, touching the qualifications of 
their own members ; therefore, 

[tesolved, that the action of the last General Assembly, mak- 
ing it imperative on the presbyteries to examine all who make 
application for admission to their bodies, not excepting min- 
isters coming from other presbyteries, is null and void.” 

The Old School majority in the Assembly of 1837 had declared 
that ‘the right of examination” “‘was settled by the Assembly 
of 1835;” thus claiming for the resolution of that Assembly, on 
this subject, the force of a legal enactment, or at least of an 
authoritative exposition, which settled the right of the pres- 
byteries to examine all applicants of every class. But as our 
Assembly of 1838 denied that any Assembly possessed Jegis- 
lative power, and as the action of 1835 was neither executive 
nor judicial, they denied that, as a mere exposition, it could 
take away or abridge “ the inherent right of the presbyteries 
to expound ” “constitutional rules ” for themselves in relation 
to ‘the qualifications of their own members.” Thus they 
affirmed the right of the presbyteries to disregard the legis- 
lative or expository resolution of 1835, which the great ma- 
jority of our Assembly believed to be in conflict with estab- 
lished ‘‘ constitutional rules,” and to follow their own judg- 
ment of the plain meaning of the Constitution, which our 
Assembly were assured would be in accordance with the early 
doctrine of Presbyterianism, But it is surely most unwarrant- 
able to infer, from the Assembly’s declaration that the pres- 
byteries possess the right to “expound” “ constitutional 
rules ” for themselves on this subject, that they meant to 
claim for the presbyteries the right of setting aside ‘ consti- 
tutional rules ” at their pleasure, or of giving any and every 
construction to those rules. So much for ‘ the basis ” of the 
imperative rule. As for ‘the superstructure,” the rule it- 
self, our Assembly denied the right of any Assembly to pre- 
scribe to the presbyteries a particular mode of applying even 
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“* constitutional rules ;” and much more did they deny the 
right of the Assembly of 1837 to enjoin a mode of receiving 
members that was authorized only by the resolution of 
1835, and which, “not having been submitted to the 
presbyteries,” was no ‘constitutional rule” at all. The 
bearing of the comprehensive preamble of Dr. Beman’s 
report is thus apparent: “It is the inherent right 
of the presbyteries to expound coustitutional rules.” This 
refers the presbyteries back of the alleged settlement of this 
question in 1835, to the Constitution itself, and asserts their 
right ‘to expound” the rules of the book for themselves in 
the light of well-established principles and usages. Then it as- 
serts the further right of the presbyteries “‘ to apply” ‘‘ con- 
stitutional rules” for themselves, touching this subject, free 
from the prescriptive rule of any Assembly. That is, ‘ con- 
stitutional rules” are to be the guide of the presbyteries, in 


the room both of the resolution of 1835 and the imperative 


rule of 1837. In this manner, both ‘‘ the basis” and ‘ the 
superstructure” of the Act of 1837, were ‘demolished at 
one blow.” And then it only remained to add the resolution, 
“‘That the action of the last General Assembly, making it 
imperative on the presbyteries to examine all who make ap- 
plication for admission to their bodies,” (which the presby- 
teries might do in the cases of applicants from other denom- 
inations,) ‘‘ not excepting ministers from other presbyteries,” 
(for which there is no ‘‘ constitutional” warrant,) “is null and 
void.” That is, the Assembly of 1837 had no right to make 
examination imperative in the reception even of an ap- 
plicant from another denomination, which should be left to 
the judgment of the presbytery ; and least of all had it a 
right to require presbyteries to examine applicants from 
sister presbyteries, contrary to their convictions both in rela- 
tion to expediency and constitutional law. 

Dr. Beman, the author of the report we are considering, 
says, in a letter to the writer : ‘ In 1838, the act to which you 
refer was unanimously adopted for the express purpose of 
removing a patch of ‘new cloth’ from a venerable ‘old’ 
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Presbyterian garment.” This he says in connection with the 
following statement: ‘‘The old Presbyterian doctrine was 


etc., of one body were to be re- 


that the papers, documents, 


spected and received in any coérdinate body. This was held 


to be vital to Presbyterianism Any thing else was consid- 
ered as savoring of Congregationalism. The new doctrine 
originated in the Old School after distinct parties began to be 
formed which finally constituted the two bodies:” gut Dr. 
Stearns would have us believe that after the New School 
majority in the Assembly of 1834, and the New School mi- 
nority of 1835, with only three or four exceptions, had 
declared against the right of examination, our whole 
body was converted to the Old School doctrine, touching 
this subject, within the short space of three years, under 
the persuasive influence, it would seem, of the arraign- 
ment of our leading men for heresy and the acts of ex- 
cision in 1837! Moreover, we are asked to believe that this 
marvelous change was wrought so silently that the surviving 
members of the Assembly of 1838 remember nothing of the 
fact, and the entire church never became conscious of it until 
the reunion movement was inaugurated two or three years 
ago!* Even if the Assembly of 1838 had not demolished 
*‘ the basis” of the imperative rule in the preamble to their 
resolution, (which they did,) it would be utterly unwarranted 
to infer from this omission that they meant to endorse the 
resolution of 1835, and the exposition of it on which the As- 
sembly of 1837 founded their rule. For many other offensive 
declarations and acts of the Old School party were passed 
over, which our body did not for a moment acknowledge as 
valid and binding. It will be sufficient to cite the omission 
of our Assembly to declare the “ Plan of Union” still in 
force, when they pronounced the disowning of the four 





*We have inquired of several of the leading members of the Assembly of 
1838, not one of whom remembers thatany such ground was taken in that body 
as Dr. 8. contends for ; and we have very often. during the last thirty years, 
conversed on this subject with intelligent ministers belonging to various sec- 
tions of the church, without meeting with one, until recently, who did not re- 
gard the assertion of the right of examination,as well as the imperative rule, 
is peculiar to the Old School body. 
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Synods, which the Assembly of 1837 “ adroitly based on” 
their previous repeal of that Plan. Yet the Assembly of 1852, 
resolved “that the plan of Union of 1801, has been and still 
is in full force in the Presbyterian church.” 

In 1840, our Assembly declared unconstitutional the adop- 
tion by certain presbyteries of ‘‘ resolutions excluding slave- 
holders from their pulpits and from their communion.” But 
if a presbytery has no right to exclude from its pulpits and 
communion travelling ministers and members from other sec- 
tions of the church, who have been accused of a supposed of- 
fense, a fortiori, it has no right to reject an applicant having 
“clean papers,” who has not been accused of an offense. 
This decision of the Assembly has, therefore, a ‘‘ manifest” 
“relevance to the case.” 

Once more. The Assembly of 1849, (Digest, p. 137) cen- 
sured the Synod of Michigan for “ declining to receive two 
members whose names appeared on the Minutes of two of 
the presbyteries.” The Synod alleged that those members 
had been improperly admitted by the presbyteries, and were 
not therefore entitled to hold a standing in the church ; and 
claiming ‘‘ the right to judge of the qualifications of its own 
members,” especially as being a superior judicatory, the 
Synod refused to receive the brethren in question. gut the 
Assembly, like that of 1816, decided that even a Synod could 
not lawfully go behind the record in the case of a minister 
who had once acquired a good standing in the church by the 
receiving act of a presbytery, and who had not subsequently 
forfeited his standing by any offense. Has a presbytery, 


then, a right to reject a man whom a superior judicatory is 
bound to receive? The principle of the Tenth Article has, 
then, instead of being sanctioned, been clearly condemned by 


the New School Presbyterian church since the division. 

The action of the last Assembly, bearing on this question, 
was only provisional, and was taken under pressure of the 
necessity of either accepting or rejecting the proposed terms of 
reunion, as a whole. Inno other circumstances, as we sin- 
cerely believe, could the doctrine of the Tenth Article have 
received the assent of one-fifth of our assembly. 
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IV. Want of space compels us to omit most of the re- 
marks which we designed to offer in regard to the expediency 
of incorporating the Tenth Article in a permanent basis of 
reunion. But we must add a few words on this part of the 
subject : 

1. If the views that have been presented be correct, it is 
not true, as the Tenth Article declares, “that the presby- 
teries possess the right to examine ministers applying for ad- 
’ And it can hardly be ex- 
pedient to “‘agree” to unite in the affirmation of a false 
principle. On this ground, in part, the writer refused to vote, 
in the Assembly, to “‘approve” the report of the Joint 


mission from other presbyteries.’ 


Committees. 

2. The Tenth Article, as it still seems to us, requires an 
open surrender of the New School party to the Old, in relation 
to one of the important points in the controversy that led to 
the division which we are endeavoring to heal. It erects a 
monument of the old conflict, which, if the Plan be adopted, 
will always be a cause of regret and humiliation to very many 
New School men who have desired and hoped for union “ on 
equal terms.” We do not ask our Old School brethren to 
affirm our doctrine on this subject, as a condition of union ; 
and we feel that it is not “just and equal” that we should 
be required to endorse their doctrine on this point. We are 
willing to leave this question for the decision of the united 
church, under the Constitution. Why should not they, who 
will have the majority, be willing to do the same ? 

3. We can see no necessity for the practical use of the 
principle of the Tenth Article as a means of protection to the 
presbyterfes. Dr. Stearns says, that, on our principle, “ 
large partisan presbytery could completely swamp a small 
one by sending to it with clean papers a sufficient number of 
its own members to countervail its majority;” just as if the 
large presbyteries had any number of supernumerary mem- 
bers whom they could send at will to take up their residence 


within the bounds of a sister presbytery! The principle of 
elective affinity has been disapproved by both schools. The 
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danger is imaginary. But if such an evil should occur once 
in a hundred _ years, the superior judicatories could easily cor- 
rect it. It is said, however, that if the presbyteries are not 
allowed to examine applicants, they may receive unsound 
members whose errors have not been openly declared. So they 
may ; and a presbytery may have members already who are 
not altogether sound. But the protection of the presbytery 
in either case is to be found in its constitutional right to call 
its members to account if they teach any serious error. After 
all the pains of our Old School brethren to fence out error by 
the practice of examination, they complain that unsound 
men conceal their sentiments and so get into their presby- 
teries. If the orthodoxy of the church can not be protected 
without subjecting all her ministers to a system of espionage, 
as if they were a set of knaves, its self-perpetuating power 
must be small indeed. We are told that our country is widely 
extended, and, therefore, the presbyteries can not be sup- 
posed to know the characters of all the applicants. But the 
character of the presbyteries that endorse the applicauts is 
even better known, in these days of easy and rapid commu- 
nication, than it could have been fifty years ago. The truth 
is, all the pleas for examination are so many pleas against 
the organic unjty of Presbyterianism. Let us either make 
our Presbyteries ecclesiastically independent of one an- 
other, or else consistently maintain their organic union as co- 
ordinate judicatories. 

4. But why not submit to any examination that may be 
required, if we are conscious that our characters and faith 
will stand the test? This suggests the very nerve of the dif- 
ficulty. The demand for examination springs from suspicion, 
and the assumption of superior orthodoxy on the part of one 
party as compared with another. We fear no examination, if 
it shall be conducted intelligently and charitably. But, in 
nine cases out of ten, unless all applicants are examined alike, 
the alleged right will be exercised, where there is a spirit of 
distrust and jealousy at work, in a manner that will ensure 
injustice and inflict serious and lasting injury upon ministerial 
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reputation. And the practice, if it should become common 
in the united church, would revive the old controversies with 
a new intensity of bitterness. Separated as the two Schools 
now are, if a man encounters or apprehends objection to his 
moderate Calvinism in the Old School body, he seeks his 
home in the New School connection. This, to a great extent, 
prevents difficulty. But, if both parties were merged into 
one body, there would be no such means of relief, and, in many 
sections of the church, conflict and oppression would be surely 
experienced, in spite of all ambiguous provisions for liberty, 
like those of the First Article in our Plan. We confess we are 
not comforted, even by Dr. Stearns’ quotation from the Pres- 
byterian, about “‘ blurting out some of the same old heresies,” 
and “hunting after latent heresy.” Much less are we assured 
of peace and harmony by the threats which we see in different 


> 


quarters, of the ‘discipline’ of ‘“‘ unsound ” men, and the ex- 
clusion of applicants from the presbyteries who shall be found 
to hold the views of prominent men now living and honored 
in our church. We see little ground to hope for cordial, prac- 
tical union, so long as the spirit is abroad that would make 
the retention of the Tenth Article a condition of reunion, 
while demanding a return to the Book, without explanations, 
inallother respects. If the Plan shall be revised, let it be 
remembered that the Tenth Article is, at least, as much an 
addition to our Form of Government and Discipline, as the 
explanations of the First Article are to the provisions of the 
Book in regard to the mode of adopting the Confession of 
Faith. And, let it be considered, that the doctrine of the 
Tenth Article is as much unknown to the other families of 
Presbyterians that may unite with us hereafter, as are the 
definitions of the First Article. 


We trust the day is not very far distant when reunion may 
be effected without any provisions in the basis for the detec- 
tion of suspected classes in the church. Let there be mutual 
confidence, and a free allowance of known diversities, and a 
thorough and beneficent union of American Presbyterians 
may soon be an accomplished fact. 
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Arr. V.—ASPECTS OF POSITIVISM IN RELATION TO 
CHRISTIANITY. 
By Rev. Brooxe F. Wesrcorr.* 
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Catéchisme Positiviste, ou Sommaire Exposition de la Religion Universelle. 
Par Avcuste Comrz. Paris. 1852. 


Systime de Politique Positive, ou Traité de Sociologie Instituant la Religion de 
l'Humanité. Par Avcuste Comte. Paris. 1851-1854. 


I. 

No religion can fail to be a fruitful subject of study ; even 
the rudest reveals something of the natural feelings and wants 
of man which are awakened by the experience of life. And 
exactly as we believe Christianity to be the Truth, we shall 
confidently expect to find it in all that is true in the manifold 
expressions of human thought. Thus it has happened not 
unfrequently that independent speculations or instinctive as- 
pirations have brought out elements in the Gospel which had 
been before overlooked or set aside. They were there, and 


even actively at work, but they were not consciously appre- 
hended. And so it seems to be now. The religion of Posi- 


tivism is offered as the final result of a profound analysis of 
society and man, and its unquestionable attractiveness to pure 
and vigorous minds indicates that it does meet with some pe- 
culiar force present phases of thought. Are there not, 
then, lessons which we may learn from it ? 

While I endeavor to answer this question, I shall be con- 
tent to take Comte’s own conclusions, without discussing the 
processes by which he obtains them. The strength of the 
Positivist philosophy lies in its method ; the strength of the 
Positivist religion lies in its conception ; and the Positivist 
alone is concerned with reconciling the two. That which is 
at best only a hypothesis for the Positivist may prove to be a 





*From The Contemporary Review, July, 1368. 
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reality for the Christian; and while I set aside the physi- 
ological basis of the Positive religion, it need scarcely be said 
that I do not propose to deal with the principles of Positiv- 
ism as furnishing a method of philosophy. I desire simply to 
explain what Comte lays down as the essential bases of re- 
ligion, from an exclusively human point of view, and to con- 
sider whether his exposition throws any light upon neglected 
aspects of Christianity. 

But though this is not the place to discuss the philosophic 
aspect of Positivism, one remark is unavoidable. It seems 
to be generally assumed that there is some fundamental an- 
tagonism between the Positive method and Christianity. 
Nothing, I believe, can be more false. I should even venture 
to maintain that the spirit of Positivism is more in harmony 
with a historic religion than that of any other system of phi- 
losophy. It knows nothing of causes, and consequently de- 
cides nothing prior to observation. It refuses to recognize 
absolute laws, and consequently is always ready to take ac- 
count of new facts. As against a metaphysical theism the 
arguments of Positivists may perhaps avail; but they are 
inherently powerless against a faith which is based, not on 
subjective theories, but on outward events, of which all per- 
sonal experience and all social development furnish the ade- 
quate and only conceivable verification. 

This being so, it is evident that a Positivist in philosophy 


may be a Christian in religion ; 


and the religion constructed 
on Positivism may, as far as it goes, illustrate or confirm the 
doctrine and constitution in which the Church has embodied 
the facts of the Gospel. How far this is so is the subject with 
which we have now to deal. And with this problem before 
us, it would be superfluous to criticise the errors and misrep- 
resentations—to use no harsher terms—with which Comte’s 
religious writings are disfigured. He puts them forward so 
boldly and so frequently, that no one moderately conversant 
with Christianity can be misled by them.* It is equally un- 





* Something has been said in a former paper on Comte’s fundamental miscon- 
ception of the idea of Christianity, Conlemporary Review, vi, pp. 417 ff. 
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necessary to exhibit his weakness. Others, who have dwelt 
on these with more than necessary detail, have paid the pen- 


alty of becoming blind to what there is really noble and just 
in his teaching. And it is with this that we are concerned. 
A system is formidable, not by what there is false in it, but by 
what there is truein it. If, then, it can be shown that Chris- 
tianity assures what Positivism promises—if it can be shown 
that it includes in a fact what Positivism symbolizes in a con- 
ception—if it can be shown that it carries on to the unseen 
and eternal the ideas which Positivism limits to the seen and 
temporal—we may be sure that Positivism will have no last- 
ing religious power, except as a transitional preparation for a 
fuller faith. Comte will be one more in the long line of wit- 
nesses who show that the soul is naturally Christian.* 


IT. 

To some however it must seem strange to speak of any 
system as a religion which does not recognize the action of a 
Personal God. For us indeed the idea of religion is so nat- 
urally connected with that of theology, that it requires a 
serious effort to separate the two. A perfect religion must 
indeed take account of three elements—the individual, the 
world, and God ; but an imperfect religion can exist, if the 
individual recognizes without him an infinite power, contem- 
plated as personal, and such as to claim the complete devo- 
tion of the worshipper. The Great Being of Comte—the 
sum of all humanity, past, present and future—practically 
satisfies the condition of infinity ; and it satisfies the condi- 
tion of personality by the concession which is made to each 





*[n this unconscious prophecy of faith, Comte offers a singular parallel to 
the great poet of the Roman Republic. Both were bitterly hostile to the es- 
tablish« d faith of their countries. Both sought to lay in the study of nature 
the firm basis of human life and hope. Both were profoundly impressed with 
the sense of the unity of the world. But, in spite of the similiarity of the moral 
position of the two teachers, we feel that they are separated by more than 
eighteen Christian centuries. Lucretius songht in the explanation of the ori- 
gin of things that confidence which Comte looks for in the observation of their 
being. The one feels his way towards the intellectual conception of a har- 
mony of nature; the other, towards the moral law of the discipline of life. 
Both, as it seems, were heralds of a crisis of thought. To both the Resurrection 
is the complete fuifillment of aspiration and teaching. 
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worshiper to represent it to himself under some definite 
historical or imaginary type. In fact, we may be driven to 
ask ourselves whether the Being which some Christians wor- 
ship is less truly an abstraction than the idealized humanity 
of the Positivists. 

But while we must never leave out of sight, in dealing 
with the religion of Positivism, the fundamental defect 
which mars its completeness, it is necessary to remember 
that this is not the only form in which a religion can be 
founded upon a dualism, though it is that most repugnant to 
our instincts. Dr. Newman, in a striking passage of his 
“* Apologia,” } has sketched the permanent influence of evan- 
gelical teaching upon him, which consisted in ‘ confirming 
me,” he says, ‘in my mistrust of the reality of material 
phenomena, and making me rest in the thought of twa, and 
two only, supreme and luminously self-evident beings—my- 
self and my Creator.” Thus, as Comte leaves out the Deity 
from his elementary conceptions, another school leaves out 
the world. A little reflection will show that a system based 
upon either dualism is irreparably though not equally imper- 
fect. The one passes into Secularism, the other into Mysti- 
cismm ; while the fullness of Truth springs from the coérdina- 
tion of both. 

There can be no doubt that the quotation from Dr. New- 
man expresses the popular view of the constituent elements 
of religion, though this personal antithesis is more truly 
characteristic of Protestantism than of Roman Catholicism. 
It is therefore easy to see in which direction the study of the 
Positive religion is likely to be fruitful to us. By dwelling 
on the relations of man to humanity and to the world, Comte 
has again vindicated for religion its social destination. Since 
the Reformation, the general tendency of religious influences 
has been to individualism; and thus a bold and exclusive 


t P. 59. It is however difficult to judge whether Dr. Newman himself holds 
this to be the final analysis of the elements of religion. Perhaps I may refer 
to what I have said elsewhere on this subject,: ‘‘The Gospel of the Resurrec- 
tion,” pp. 18, ff; 136, ff. Ed. 2. 
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enunciation of the complementary aspect can not but con- 
tribute to the restoration of the true harmony between per- 
sonal and social religion which Christianity, as we believe, 
alone contains. 


III. 


Having thus indicated the one vast lacuna in Comte’s 
theory of religion, and the manner in which his system is 
likely to supplement other popular theories, we may proceed 
to trace the outlines of it as he has drawn them. ‘ Religion 
is,” he says, “ the complete harmony proper to human exist- 
ence, individual and collective, when all its parts are brought 
into due relation to one another.”* It is for the soul, in 
other words, what health is for the body ;} and as health is 
essentially one, though in all cases variously and imperfectly 
realized, so too religion is essentially one, though it is attained 
in various forms and in different degrees. Even to the last, 
it is an ideal to which each specific type is an approxima- 
tion.{ 

The object of religion, corresponding to this definition, is 
set forth as twofold. It is destined at once to discipline 
(régler) the individual, and to unite (radlier) the separate in- 
dividuals in a harmonious whole. It aims at personal unity 
and social unity.§ And the same influences which tend to 
correct the selfish instincts of each man, tend at the same 
time to bring all men into a true and lasting concord.|| 

And as the aim of religion is twofold, so also is its base. It 
reposes on an objective and on a subjective foundation.** 
Without, there is the external order, in itself independent of 





* Politique Positive, ii., 8. Compare Catéchisme. p.2. ‘‘ [Religion] indique 
l'état de complete unité qui distingue notre existence, 4 la fois personnelle et 
sociale, quand toutes ses parties, tant morales que physiques, convergent hab- 
ituellement vers une destination commune.” 

Thus Comte adopts the derivation from religare, and not from relegere, which 
Augustine also defends: De Vera Religione, 55 ; Retract., 13 (the whole of this 
revision is full of interest. ) 


t Pol. Pos., l. ¢. tPol. Pos., 2. c. Cat., 3. § Pol. Pos., ii. 66. Cat., 1. ¢. 
|| Pol. Pos., ii, 10. ** Pol. Pos.,ii, 12, 17, 25. Cat. 28. 
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us, which necessarily limits our thoughts and actions and 
feelings. Within, there is a principle of benevolent sympa- 
thy, which prompts us to look beyond our own wants and 
wishes, and to seek in a wider harmony the satisfaction of the 
deepest instincts of our nature. 

The same dualism is extended also to the composition of 
religion. It has an intellectual part and a moral part. The 
former includes the adequate conception of the general laws 
of physics, of life, of society, to which our feelings and our 
actions are subordinated. The latter, under the shape of dis- 
cipline, regulates our conduct at once public and private, and, 
under the shape of worship, guides and intensifies our feel- 
ings. Briefly, the sphere of doctrine is thought, and its end 
is the True ; the sphere of discipline is action, and its end is 
the Good ; the sphere of worship is feeling, and its end is 
the Beautiful. And, as a whole, religion teaches us to know, 
to serve, and to love the Great Being, in whom all that falls 
within the range of our powers is summed up.* 


ee: 

In this view of the character and scope of religion, which 
no one can deny to be grand and comprehensive, even while 
it lacks the Christian elements of infinity and personality 
which we necessarily crave, one point is of commanding im- 
portance. Religion, Comte tells us, is the bringing into har- 
mony the order without us and the spirit within us ; the last 
and perfect combination of faith and love.t This conception 
is the true key to his whole system. Our chief work, there- 
fore, is to learn the character of the bases on which these final 
principles respectively repose. 

On the one side, then, we have a vast external order, of 
which a fuller knowledge is gradually unfolded in the long 
course of ages, whereby we apprehend it as within certain lim- 
its at once fixed and variable. Step by step we are forced to 
contemplate the phenomena which it presents as falling into 
groups, and connected with one another by certain relations 





* Pol. Pos., ii, 19 ff. ft Pol. Pos., ii, 16. 
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of sequence. The laws of observation which we thus form 
are extended gradually from physics to life, and from life to 
history, until we feel that not only are the ages permeated by 
‘an increasing purpose,” but that all being also is united by 
one principle. The efforts of Reason—and the juxstaposition 
is important—naturally culminate in the nobler efforts of 
Faith.* 

This order is apprehended, as has been said, as being both 
fixed and variable ; and in both respects it affects us benifi- 
cently. The fixity furnishes a solid basis for our thoughts 
and actions, and, by making foresight generally possible, saves 
us from idle speculation and from misdirected energy. At the 
same time it sets an impassible limit to personal caprice, and, 
by basing all life upon submission, prepares men for sympa- 
thetic effort as united in obedience to a common supremacy.t 
Its variability, on the other hand, is the pledge of progress. 
It stimulates speculation by suggesting a series of problems 
of surpassing interest. It guides activity by opening fields 
for labor, and substituting fruitful obedience for passive resig- 
nation. It represses at once asceticism and mysticism by of- 
ering its greatest blessings not to personal, but to social labor. 

Such according to Comte is the objective base of religion. 
On the other side, it is observed that there is an internal ten- 
dency in man, springing from benevolent affections, which 
carries him beyond himself in the search after his proper hap- 
piness and dignity.§ Just as the laws of the external world 
are only slowly and partially made known, so this inner life 
is brought out by the gradual evolution of society. The love 
of the Family passes into the love of the State; and the love 
of the State rises into the all-embracing love of Humanity. 

This tendency also, like the external order, is at once fixed 
and variable. In some shape or other, it will make itself felt 





*Pol. Pos., ii, 25 ff. p. 17 “ L’état religieux repose donc sur Ja combinaison 
permanente de deux conditions également fundamentales, aimer et croire, qui, 
quoique profondément distinctes, doivent naturellement concourir. Chacune 
d’elles, outre sa nécessité propre, ajoute a l’autre un complément indispensable 
4 sa pleine efficacité.” 


t Pol. Pos.,ii, 28 ff. t Pol. Pos., ii, 37 ff. Cat. 16, 41. § Pol. Pos. ii, 14. 
38 
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in every man. It may be dwarfed and neutralized by atrophy, 
or strengthened and ennobled by exercise. But in its normal 
development Love spontaneously apprehends by moral intui- 
tion what Faith systematically constructs by intellectual pro- 
cesses ; and at the last both coincide in their complete fulfill- 
ment. Faith sees the harmony of all things, which Love 
feels. 

Nor may we forget that while the ultimate objective and 
subjective bases of religion are thus broadly distinguished, 
there is yet always a human element in our conception of the 
Cosmos, and a cosmical element in our feelings as men. The 
unity of the world is subjective.* The laws of phenomena 
are gained by the abstraction of the constant part from the 
variable. And conversely, the development of love is objec- 
jective. It gains strength only as it is manifested according 
to the conditions of our existence. Man indeed is himself, 
according to the wise instinct of old philosophers, a microcosm, 
including in his own person the action of all the laws which 
we observe without us, and supplementing them by that 
higher law of love whereby he alone is capable of religion. 

According to this exposition, it is evident that religion is 
built upon knowledge, and the Positivist system of doctrine 
is simply the outline of the hierarchy of the sciences, which 
are severally subordinated one to another, and each regulated 
by its peculiar laws. In due succession the believer or the 
student—for the words become synonymous—learns to appre- 
ciate the universal laws of number, time, and space, by which 
all our definite conceptions are ruled ; next he passes to those 
of physics, which are more complicated and less general; then 
to those of chemistry, which bring him to the verge of life. 
The investigation of the laws of life leads to that of the laws 
of society; and the last and crowning science in this scheme 
is that of morals.{ 

Such an encyclopedic review of the great departments of 


*Pol. Pos., ii. 32, f. Cat. 36, 77. t Cat. 95, 1 


t The c ; n of the : learly given. Pol. Ps ii. 58 ff. The 
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knowledge reveals two important principles. Each science is 
based upon those which precede it in the scale, so that in 
every case the nobler phenomena are subordinated to the 
lower. And, secondly, each science, as it increases in com- 
plexity, admits also of greater variations.* To these prin- 
ciples two corollaries may be added. First, that each series 
of laws produces its full effect in every instance, though the 
result may be modified by the action of new forces acting ac- 
cording to new laws. And, again, that the power of fore- 
sight, which measures the definiteness of the law, varies 
from absolute certainty in the case of combinations of num- 
ber, and the like, to indefinite doubt when we speculate on the 
isolated action of individuals. 


¥. 

One important conclusion follows from this mode of viewing 
the relations of religion and science, which,has been commonly 
lost sight of by physicists no less than by theologians. If it 
be true, and it seems to be incontestable as far as it goes, a 
conflict between religion and science is impossible. Not only 
are the two subjects heterogeneous, but the results of science 
—whether physical or human—are part of the data which it 
is the function of religion to codrdinate. 

Moreover, if we complete the great hierarchy of the sciences 
by the addition of theology above morals, it is obvious that 
the same principles will hold good. The new science, so far 
as it deals with facts, will never be independent of the action 
of the forces revealed by the lower sciences ; but it is not it- 
self shaped by them. In dealing with it, we shall have to 
take account of new forces manifested under new laws, which 
may modify in a manner wholly inconceivable before experi- 
ence the laws and forces of the lower sciences; but theology 


is no more, therefore, inconsistent with them than the science 
of che mistry, for instance, is with the science of lif It is 
im} ible to anticipate from the observation of an ferior 
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science what will be the phenomena of another above it; and, 
conversely, the phenomena of every superior science will be 
subject to the laws of those below it, though they are not ex- 
plicable by those alone. A problem in biology can not be 
solved by the application of chemical laws, though these must 
be considered in dealing with it; and so also a question in 
morals can not be dealt with solely by laws of life, or a ques- 
tion of theology by laws of ethics; though, in both cases, the 
subordinate laws underlie the final result. 

Thus the Positive view of the dependence of religion on 
science errs by defect, and not in principle. It requires to be 
supplemented, and not overthrown. And when the whole 
cycle of human thought and experience, of consciousness as 
well as of observation, is brought within the range of scien- 
tific study, we are first capable of perceiving the full gran- 
deur of the idea of religion. Its destiny is not only to disci- 
pline (régler) and to unite (rallier), but still more to reunite 
(rélier). It is the final harmony of man, the microcosm, not 
with the world alone, but with God. 

It is of no moment in this respect what view we may take 
of nature (natura, werden). Every fact in science furnishes 
new material for religion, and at once enlarges its scope and 
tends to define its character. But, that it may do so, no fact 
must be looked at by itself. At present, science suffers at 
least as much as religion from partial and contracted views. 
The student of physics perpetrates as many solecisms as the 
student of theology. Every one would feel the absurdity of 
a geometrician denying a fact in morals because it is not de- 
ducible from his premises ; and yet it is not a rare thing to 
hear some explorer of inorganic nature gravely argue that 
nothing can be known of God, because his inquiries give no 
direct results as to His being or His attributes. Thus each 
partial observer of ethics, or history, or nature, is tempted to 
forget that there are other phenomena than those with 
which he deals, and so to use his fragmentary laws as meas- 
ures of the universe. The degradation of science is the in- 
evitable consequence. But when all observed facts are placed 
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in their proper categories, whether they be facts in physics, 
or biology, or social science, or ethics, or theology, they will, 
as we believe, teach us something more of the will of God, 
which is made manifest to us, according to the nature of the 
subject-matter, in the several orders of being with which each 
of these departments of knowledge is respectively conversant. 

We claim, then, by our Christian faith, that the sphere of 
religion be recognized as co-extensive with the utmost bounds 
of human thought and knowledge, while at the same time it 
is dominated by a moral purpose which springs from sym- 
pathy or love. The personal object of religion—the recon- 
ciliation of man to God—is not likely ever to be absent from 
our minds ; but there is at all times a tendency to omit, at 
least in popular exposition, this complementary view of the 
harmonization of man with humanity and nature. Scepti- 
cism at once occupies the ground which is abandoned. And in 
this lies one of the great lessons of Positivism, that by as- 
serting religion to be the complete harmony of man and the 
Cosmos, it has forced again upon our notice aspects of Ohris- 
tian truth which have been more or less hidden since the 
teaching of the greatest Greek fathers was superseded in the 
West by the necessarily narrower system of Latin theology. 
Some conception of the great order at present we must have; * 
and if our religion is, as we believe, the highest expression 
which can be given to faith and love, it will embrace this also. 
We shall rise beyond the individual standing-point to some 
one higher and more commanding ; and while we retain firmly 
our original sense of the inestimable worth of the individual 
soul, we shall feel also that each is part of a sublimer whole, 
extending through all time and space, and bound by sensible 
and indissoluble links to the sum of all being. 


VL. 
It is not difficult to characterize the ideas which are 


brought into prominence by this extension of the religious 
field of life. The Positivist suggests the ideas of continuity, 





* Cat. 26. 
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solidarity, and totality ; the Christian, going yet further, 
adds the idea of infinity ; and without the distinct recogni- 
tion of these four ideas, it seems to be impossible to represent 
adequately the message of Christianity, as a historical and 
sacramental religion, to our own age. 

A very little reflection will show the profound influence 
which continuity exercises upon life. When it is once ap- 
prehended, no religion which claims to be universal can neg- 
lect it. Materially, intellectually, and morally, we are the 
children of the past, destined in turn to give birth to a new 
race which will inherit all that we possess. Whatever view 
we may take of the originative power of the individual, and 
we claim necessarily that the personal will shall be admitted 
to be an independent force, it is evident that the accumula- 
tions of wealth of every form which furnish the instruments of 
our action, the treasures of language which control the 
general tenor of our thoughts, the forms and habits of social 
and national intercourse which stimulate and guide our 
feelings, are incomparably stronger than any individual power 
which can be brought to bear upon them. If it were not so, 
in place of society we should have chaos. And all these are 
in their source and growth independent of us. We can watch 
how, in old times, the various results of labor and reflection 
and conflict were gathered up and perpetuated in abiding 
shapes ; but we have no choice but to receive them. It is 
our privilege to modify, but not to begin. More and more 
as the ages go on, in Comte’s striking phrase, we who live 
are ruled by the dead, though it is our prerogative to serve 
them with a free and willing service, and in our turn, when 
our work is done, to be joined with them in the sovereignty 
of the future.* 

Two important conclusions flow from this law of our 
earthly existence. The first is, to borrow again Comte’s own 
phrase, that progress is the development of order ; + and the 








*Pol. Pos., ii. 61. Cat. 32. The question of hereditary character deserves 
more attention from moralists than it has received. (Cf. Cat. 102. 


t Cat. 108, 
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second, that the thoughts or institutions of the past can be 
applied to the present only by a method of proportion. 

As to the first, it is of no moment whether, like the Posi- 
tivist, we regard the phenomena of society simply in them- 
selves, without referring them to any higher cause, or whether 
we see in them (as we do) the manifestation of the will of 
God. No one looking back over the past can fail to detect a 
general advance of humanity, as a whole, in certain definite 
directions corresponding to what we observe in the fuller de- 
velopment of the man. The progress, on a large scale, ex- 
hibits the harmonious elevation of our whole complex being, 
even though periods of devastation and fiery trial are needed 
for the preparation of the future growth. 

The second consequence, though it is really more obvious, 
is more commonly overlooked. Any expression of popular 
judgment, whether it be made by word or by act is necessa- 
rily relative to the time and circumstances under which it is 
made. As circumstances change, it does not by any means 
follow that the changes in the acceptation of words or in the 
significance of acts will be made in the same direction, so that 
the relation between them will remain fixed. And therefore, 
if we would gain for ourselves the blessings which we can 
refer in past ages to certain institutions or formulas, it can 
only be by realising the relation in which they stood to the 
whole constitution of society then, and finding their propor- 
tional representatives now. ‘To tranfer a form of one age un- 
altered into another is in most cases to be faithless to that 
very principle of continuity by which we claim to be children 
of the first century, or the fourth, or the ninth, or the thir- 
teenth. Weare the children of the men who lived then ; we 
can not be the men themselves. 

The doctrine of solidarity is not less fruitful of thought 
than that of continuity. It presents to us (if such an illus- 
tration is allowable) in a horizontal section a similar succes- 
sion of varieties of society to that which we have considered 
before in a vertical section. Or, to take another mode of ex- 
pression, it presents in the extension of space what continuity 
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regards in the extension of time. In a family, ora city, or a 
nation, we can readily apprehend how the co-existing mem- 
bers are bound together so as to form a whole, of which each 
part is really, though remotely, united to the others by ma- 
terial and moral actions and reactions. Our observation of 
the subtle influences by which continuity is preserved helps 
us to extend this idea yet further. Nation is thus seemed to 
be moved by nation, stock by stock, till the whole race, which 
is connected spiritually by a community of nature, is felt also 
to be connected actually by mutual, though often indirect, 
operations of each fragment upon the rest. 

Whenever we seize, however tremblingly, as at best it must 
be, the vast conception of the Great Being in which all man- 
kind is for the time uyited, it is evident that our views of the 
destiny, of the relations, and of the action of men, will be 
greatly influenced. The thought which inspires hope and 
assures patience, at the same time ennobles labor and stimu- 
lates action. Hope and patience spring necessarily out of 
the application of the lessons of the past to the present. We 
can see how rivalries and conflicts, the rise and fall of prin- 
ciples and states, the very exhaustion of powers once bene- 
ficient and life-giving, have contributed to the whole progress 
of human life. We can believe, then, that phenomena of the 
same kind, when co-existent, are no less instrumental of good. 
And it is no objection to this faith that it is not in our ex- 
perience converted into sight. Life would be indefinitely im- 
poverished if the fruits of effort or suffering were not reserved 
in the richest measure for the future. 

The present effect of the idea of solidarity upon labor and 
action is perhaps less frequently realized than the remoter ef- 
fect which has been just noticed, but is at least capable of 
being far more energetic. Briefly, it may be summed up in 
two principles. It consecrates the permanent variety of func- 
tions in life,* and substitutes duties for rights. 





*Cat. 109, 113. 
+ Cat. 289. The conception of salary as simply designed “a remplacer chez 
chaque organe social les matériaux qu'il consomme toujours, comme provisiors 
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As long as we regard individuals as so many separate units, 
it is clear that we must regard complete equality as the ulti- 
mate ideal of their state. The object of reform must be to 
assimilate man to man. But this chimerical fancy loses all 
rational basis when the individual is seen to be the member 
of a body which itself is part of a greater whole, of which the 
final dimensions surpass all human imagination. Then it fol- 
lows at once that complexity of office is the condition of 
health. The completeness of health depends on the complete- 
ness of the organism. Society, in every true sense, would 
cease to exist without an abiding distinction of classes. Hu- 
manity would be poorer if it were deprived of any national or 
specific types. There is no confusion in the multiplicity of 
service. There is no levelling, no disparagement, in the just 
subordination of distinct works. The essential variety, the 
actual combination, both belong to the characteristics of life. 

And if we apply the principle to the separate work of each, 
it becomes, as it were, a revelation of the moral dignity of 
labor. No one in any society works for himself. Each worker 
is a servant of the body. He does really coéperate with all 
for the good of all. It is only required that he should feel 
the destination and the source of what he does and of what 
he receives. Then at last he would, as Comte admirably ex- 
presses the truth, know that “to live for others” is but an- 
other aspect of “living by others.” * 

At the same time the transference of our point of sight 
from the individual to the body brings out into clear light the 
second principle. If the individual be the centre, then he 
may have rights ; but if the body be the centre, he can have 
only duties. It is possible that these complementary aspects 
may be reconciled, but there can be no doubt which we most 





pour sa subsistance ou instruments pour sa function”? (Cat. 116), is worthy of 
attention, as well as the principle on which it is based, that “chaque service 
personnel ne comporte jamais d’autre récompense que la satisfaction de l’ac- 
complir et la reconnaissanee qu’il procure” (Cat. 117). 


*‘* Vivre pour autrui devient chez chacun de nous le devoir continu qui 
résulte rigoureusement de ce fait irrécusable—vivre par autri” (Cat. 266). To 
a Christian, the words have a tenfold force. 
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frequently forget. And if we once add the Christian idea of 
what the body potentially is, all notion of personal claims 
vanishes in comparison with the infinite debt whereby we are 
bound, each in our measure, to fill up that which is lacking 
to the completeness of the whole. 

The doctrine of what I have ventured to call the totality 
of life carries yet one step further the doctrines of its contin- 
uity and solidarity. It is not only that the successive gener- 
ations of men are linked together by laws which they can only 
modify, and not abrogate, nor yet that each generation is in- 
terpenetrated and united by a common life; but the life of 
humanity is itself ruled, in a great measure, by the medium 
in which it is passed. The influence of physical powers upon 
man may have been exaggerated, but we can not deny that it 
is real. Comte himself does not overstate it. ‘“‘ The world,” 
he writes, ‘‘ furnishes the materials, and man determines the 
form.” ‘ Man is not a result of the world, and yet he de- 
pends upon it.”* The observed variations in the constancy 
of the relations of nature and man are not sufficient to dis- 
turb our confidence in the fixity of what we call natural laws. 
And, conversely, while the laws remain fixed, man is so far 
capable of modifying the elements through which their action 
is displayed, as to seriously alter their total effect. If, 
again, we regard only living forms, here the power of man is 
supreme. Some die away at his approach; others follow 
him ; others are capable of receiving what we are forced to 
call the moral impress of his character. 

To pursue in any detail the consequences which flow from 
this connection of man with the physical world would be im- 
possible here. It must be enough to notice the general les- 
sons which it teaches as to the action of man and the destiny 
of creation. As to the first, it shows that the sovereignty of 
man is manifested, not in the direct exertion, but in the guid- 
ance of force.t The effect in each case depends not so much 
on power as on wisdom. In other words, our true strength 
lies in taking each discovered law as the rule according to 





* Cat. 42, 37. ¢ Cat. 105 f£ 
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which we may employ our energies, always remembering that 
the higher phenomena rest upon and include the lower, and 
are modifiable in direct proportion to their complexity. 

On the other hand, as man is at present continually modi- 
fying all nature, both spontaneously and of purpose, it is ne- 
cessary to regard the connection thus established as in some 
sense permanent. We can not wholly sever the fate of the 
lower and humbler companions of man, for example, from the 
fate of man himself. And perhaps there is nothing more 
characteristic of Comte than the almost importunate eager- 
ness with which he claims for the animals which habitually 
labor with man to assure his worthy objects incorporation, 
according to their individual dignity and services, in the great 
being into which man himself passes.* 


The 


Now, these grand and far-reaching ideas of the continuity, 
the solidarity, the totality of life, which answer equally to the 
laws of our being and the deepest aspirations of our souls, 
are not only reconcilable with Christianity, but they are es- 
sentially Christian. The Positivist theory, so far from ad- 
vancing anything novel in such teaching, simply places us 
once again in the original Christian point of view of the Cos- 
mos. Once again the divinity of the Gospel is vindicated by 
its power, when honestly interpreted, to stand abreast or in 
advance of the noblest generalizations of experience. And 
this is in virtue of its essential constitution, intellectually no 
less than spiritually. For, because it is contained primarily 
in facts, and not in words, it rises beyond the possible associ- 
ations of a single age to a full harmony with universal life. 
And so, as our view of life becomes fuller and richer, our 
view of the Gospel, which is the transfiguration of life, be- 
comes fuller and richer in the same degree. Doctrine which 
is based upon the Incarnation and the Resurrection must be 
progressive, organic and total. These facts, however imper- 
fectly interpreted, yet mark human existence by an advance 





* Cat. 31. 
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in a definite direction, by relation to one centre, by approxi- 
mation towards a perfect ideal. They contain a principle of 
continuous life, a principle of social unity, a prospect of ‘‘ the 
restoration of all things.” And this, too, was the case before 
history or science had laid open general laws of human prog- 
ress or the necessary connection of man with the world. 

Nor, while the facts in themselves are found to be thus 
pregnant, does the apostolic interpretation of the facts in any 
degree fall short of the meaning which has been assigned to 
them. ‘It was the purpose of God,” we read, “‘ that, in the 
dispensation of the fullness of times, He might gather together 
in one all things in Christ, both which are in heaven and 
which are in earth.”* 

Because of Christ’s Incarnation and Passion, ‘‘ God also 
hath highly exalted Him, and given Him a name which is 
above every name, that at the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things un- 
der the earth.” + 

From Christ—“ which is the head ”—*“ the whole body fitly 
joined together, and compacted by that which every joint 
supplieth, according to the effectual working in the measure 
of every part, maketh increase of the body unto the edifying 
of itself in love.” 

“The earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for the 
manifestation of the sons of God . . . . groaning and travail- 
ing in pain together until now.”§ 

Such language, in its assured confidence, passes our hope ; 
and, as we ponder on it, we may well doubt whether even to 
St. Paul himself the infinite depths of wisdom which it con- 
tains were open as they are to us now. Here, also, it seems 
as if the lapse of ages and the slow widening of thought could 
alone adequately reveal the significance of prophecy.|| 

But Christianity does not pause where Positivism pauses, 
in the visible order. It carries the unity of being yet further, 
and links all that is seen with that unseen which can only be 





* Eph. i, 10. t Phil. ii, 9, 10 t Eph. iv, 16. 
§ Rom. vii, 19, 22, || Comp. 1 Pet. 10-12. 
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figured to us in parables. An imperious instinct asserts that 
our individual existence is not closed by what falls here 
under our senses ; and every indication of the intimate rela- 
tionship of man with man, and of age with age, confirms the 
belief in the further extension of this law of dependence to 
an order of being beyond the present. If we further take 
account of the many tokens of a scheme begun and not com- 
pleted here, which requires for the present the sacrifice of 
races, it may be, or of generations, the same conviction is 
deepened. Even in the constitution and advance of society, 
the effects of selfishness and sin are so open and great, that 
we are forced to look onward to some future resolution of the 
discords by which they interrupt the harmony of life. 

From the nature of the case, it is impossible that we 
should have any distinct apprehension of this unseen order. 
Our utmost resources of language only enable us to combine 
variously the phenomena with which we are already acquainted; 
and this to which we are looking is a new order, and not the 
transference of the old to a new sphere. But though our 
notions of the future must be vague, Christianity so treats it 
as to assure us of our personal hope, and at the same time 
to indicate the direction in which we may look for the solu- 
tion of the mysteries of society. 
& In the first place, it accepts unequivocally the indivisibility 
of man.* The body is not a burden by which the soul is 
temporarily weighed down, but an essential condition of our 
personality, to be won } and disciplined, and in the end to be 
transfigured, but not destroyed. The central fact in which 
these truths are conveyed is absolutely unique, as is the 
combination of the truths themselves. Between the Resur- 
rection and any of the other raisings from the dead there is 
no more resemblance than there is between the Incarnation 
and any of the fabled visits of the Greek gods to earth in 
human shapes. The same event which declares the essential 
permanence of our whole being shows that the conditions of 





* Compare Cat. 24. + Comp. 1 Thes. iv. 4 (xrao6az). 
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its action and existence will be changed. In what way this 
change will be accomplished we can not tell. We know only 
that we can draw no conclusions from the limitations of this 
world as to the character of the next, and, on the other hand, 
that nothing in us will be lost. 

Corresponding reflections help us to see how that which 
appears to be lost or prematurely carried away here may have 
truly fulfilled its work. It is clear that performance is not 
a final test of character, nor external action of effect. We are 
conscious of subtle powers about us, which can not be ana- 
lyzed or resisted. In another order, as we can believe, we 
may be allowed to see how these had their origin in silent, 
unnoticed, or forgotten souls, which will then be revealed in 
the plenitude of their true energy. 

The mystery of evil, we allow, still remains ; but even on 
this light is cast. It ceases, at least, to be triumphant or 
active. 

*¢ Then cometh the end when [Christ] shall have delivered 
up the kingdom to God, even the Father ; when He shall 
have put down all rule, and all authority and power. For 
He must reign till He hath put all enemies under His feet. 
The last enemy that shall be destroyed is death .... Then 
shall the Son also Himself be subject unto Him that put all 
things under Him, that God may be all in all.” * 

This sublime prospect lies before us, in which all the varied 
developments of life are crowned with their divine fulfillment. 
And though the contemplation of it may lie without the range 
of the personal teaching of Christianity which commonly lim- 
its our religious thought, yet it is a duty to strive, as occa- 
sion may arise, to grasp the full proportions of the hope which 
it brings to man and the world. It is not always enough that 
each should feel in his own heart the power of the Gospel to 
meet individual wants. We must claim for it also to be re- 
cognized as a wisdom revealed and realized only in the ad- 
vance of time, and embracing in one infinite fact all that men 
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have aspired to for themselves and for the transitory order in 
which they are placed. 

It is our lot to live in an age when this need is imperative. 
On all sides there is a restless striving after some solid con- 
struction of truth which may rise out of and above the results 
of negative criticism. Never before were the evils of disper- 
sive study more apparent or more pressing. Never before 
were isolated views of truth more capable of being exhibited 
in their one-sidedness. Never before was anarchy of thought 
and life felt to be more at variance with the highest destiny 
of man. Never before was there a more passionate longing for 
spiritual unity among those whom the conditions of life have 
separated. Of all these facts the teaching of Positivism is an 
unlooked-for and unsuspected witness. At the same time it 
seems to point out how we may apply the apostolic message 
to combine, and supplement, and guide, and animate the 
scattered elements out of which the future may be worthily 
built. And while we thankfully receive the lesson which it 
gives, we owe to it also a new confirmation of our historic 
creed. For if anything external can reassure faith, it must 
be that the widest interpretation of human progress, the sub- 
tlest analysis of human nature, is only a partial commentary 
on the Resurrection. 


Art. VI—EARLY PRESBYTERIANISM ON THE EAST LINE OF 
THE HUDSON. 

Letter of Rev. Joun Jounsron, D. D., with notes by Rev. E. H. Gruuerr. D. D. 

There are few portions of the broad field covered by the 
Presbyterian Church in this country, for the early history of 
which materials are so scant as for that region (north of New 
York City) lying between the Hudson and the New England 
line. Even gleanings from this field are precious, and the 


letter which we embody in this article is too valuable to be 
lost. 


ptral 
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persecuted New England ministers. The rapid growth of 
’ the New Side is partially explained by the ecclesiastical laws 
of Connecticut, which drove from the colony some of its 
ablest and most earnest men. Singularly enough also, the 
memorable division of 1741 antedated, only by a few months, 
the enactment of those laws. It gave assurance to those 
whom the obnoxious legislation threatened with arrest, fine 
and imprisonment, that they had friends west of the borders 
of the colony, while in this region, where the laws would not 
molest them, an ew and inviting, even though arduous field, 
was opened for their labors. During the period of the seven- 
teen years of the division (1741-58), the graduates of Yale 
College, who entered the Presbyterian ministry equaled in 
number, so far as can be ascertained, those of all other col- 
leges in this country, or of Harvard and Princeton, combined. 

Of these, a very considerable number were virtually exiles 
from Connecticut. Like David Brainerd, who dared not 
show his face in New Haven from fear of being arrested for 
having preached to a congregation of Separates, they saw for 


themselves no prospect of peace or usefulness within the limits 


of the colony. Almost to a man they were emphatically 
New Lights. They admired Gilbert Tennent, and they revered 
Whitefield. Friends of the great revival, they were repelled 
from sympathy with ‘‘ the standing order” of Connecticut, 
while these took shelter under the legislation that repressed 
itineracy and imprisoned those who practiced it. Some of 
them found a home on Long Island, where men like Buel and 
Daggett could extend them welcome. Others took refuge in 
New Jersey, where the name of Brainerd was revered, and 
where the labors of the missionary had been so wonderfully 
blessed. Here were Davenport and Allen, the ringleaders in 
New England of the extreme wing of the Revivalists. Here 
were Guild, Byram, Green and Symmes, from Massachusetts ; 
Prudden, Spencer, the Brainerds, etc., from Connecticut. 

But west of the New England line, and between that and 
the Hudson, was a strip of land from ten to thirty miles 
broad, which, though less inviting to culture, and less thickly 
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settled than the Jerseys, offered a nearer asylum to such as 
felt the severity of Connecticut legislation. The original set- 
tlers were almost exclusively of Dutch descent, but in the 
second quarter of the last century the New England element 
began to intrude. Settlements were formed here and there 
in Westchester, Columbia and Dutchess Counties, by emi- 
grants from Greenwich and the more easterly towns lying be- 
tween that and New Haven. As early as 1708, the eastern 
portion of North Salem was purchased by John Belden, Sam- 
ue] Keeler, Matthew Seymour, Matthias St. John and other 
inhabitants of Norwalk, Ct. Rye, New Rochelle, East Ches- 
ter and Bedford, had been already partially settled, nearly all 
largely from Connecticut. White Plains was divided, in 1720, 
among forty-one proprietors, whose names indicate their New 
England origin. 

In Putnam County, settlements were of a later date. 
Southeast (or Southeast town) was formed as a precinct in 
1737. Seven years earlier Joseph Crane built the first mill 
at Milltown, and Rev. Elisha Kent preached the first sermon 
to settlers from Massachusetts and Connecticut. The first 
settlement in what is now Kent was made by Zachariah 
Merritt, about 1750. In Dutchess County, Amenia Precinct 
was formed in 1762, but as early as 1743 a large number of 
New England families located within its bounds. Pioneer 
settlers from Connecticut located at Northeast from 1725 to 
1730. Rumbout (or Fishkill) and Poughkeepsie were Dutch 
towns, but soon after 1740 a considerable New England ele- 
ment had intruded. 

For many years the churches in this region were quite 
feeble, and those formed from the New England element, with 
the exception of those in Westchester County, had no connec- 
tion with presbytery. They were practically independent. Un- 
doubtedly they were largely composed of Separates, as we trace 
their influence in repeated instances, sometimes as a disturbing 
element. Within a few years after the great revival more than 
thirty Separate churches were formed in Connecticut alone. 
Quite a number also existed in Western Massachusetts. The 

3d 
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hardships to which these churches, especially those of the first 
named colony, were subjected by adverse legislation, must 
have impelled them in some instances to seek a more favored 
location. The Church at Bennington, Vt., almost at the same 
time (1763), with the formation of the Presbytery of Dutch- 
ess County, was organized by the union of two Separatist 
churches from Massachusetts. Probably two at least of the 
churches between Albany and the New England border were 
composed largely of similar elements. We have good reason, 
therefore, for believing that a very considerable element of 
Separatism existed in connection with the congregations still 
further south, but north of the Westchester County line. 

To these no ministers would be more acceptable than such 
as had proved themselves friends of the revival, or had suf- 
fered from the obnoxious legislation of Connecticut. To this 
class belonged Chauncy Graham, Elisha Kent, Joseph Peck, 
and probably one or two others whom. we find, transiently at 
least, visiting this field. 

Graham was the son of Rev. John Graham of Southbury, 
Ct., a native of Scotland, but a warm friend of Bellamy, and 
a zealous favorer of the revival. He assisted in organizing 
the Separate church at New Haven, to which he also preached 
on a subsequent occasion, and thus ran the same risk of arrest 
with Brainerd, Pomeroy, Owen and others. The son was in 
full religious sympathy with the father, and doubtless felt 
that his most congenial field of labor was to be found without 
the bounds of the State. In 1750, we find him laboring at 
Fishkill and Poughkeepsie, whither he had gone, doubtless, 
soon after his graduation in 1747. 

Elisha Kent, grandfather of Chancellor Kent, was full as 
obnoxious as the elder Graham for the violation of the eccle- 
siastical laws of Connecticut. We know that on one occa- 
sion—and it is not at all improbable that this was repeatedly 
the case—he narrowly escaped arrest. As early as 1730, shortly 
after his graduation at New Haven, and two years before his 
settlement at Newtown, Ct., he preached in this region, to 
which he finally removed in,1743. His field was known as 
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“Kent’s Parish,” including an extensive region, in all proba- 
bility, Kent, Southeast and other neighborhoods. 

Solomon Mead was a graduate of Yale College in 1748, and 
soon after began his labors at Salem, where a church was 
gathered about the year 1750. It was eight years later be- 
fore Joseph Peck received his license from Fairfield East 
Association, and became a neighbor and fellow-laborer of 
Kent and Mead. 

With these facts in view we shall be better prepared to 
appreciate the historical value of the following letter, written 
by Dr. Johnston, of Newburgh, in response to a request for 
information from Rev. H. G. Ludlow, when, nearly a quarter 
of a century ago, he was preparing a historical discourse of the 
church at Poughkeepsie. We give it, with such annotations 
as seem to us pertinent. 


NewsureH, Dec. 27, 1844. 
Dear BROTHER: 


As you look upon me asa Blue-skin, you must not be of- 
fended because I use blue paper.* 

I purpose giving you extracts trom such documents as I 
have been able to lay my hands on, that may be useful to 
you. 

About twenty years ago, the Presbytery of Hudson directed 
their ministers and sessions to furnish materials for a history 
of the presbytery and the churches; and a part of that his- 
tory and those materials were left with Rev. Mr. Van Doren, 
and, when he left this part of the country and went to the 
westward, he left them with me. The Presbytery of North 
River appointed a committee of two, of which I was one, to 
write a history of the presbytery, from such materials as were 
on hand, and such as could be procured. That history was 
never completed, as you may see from the report of the com- 
mittee from year to year. 1 will, however, give you a few ex- 





*Dr. Johnson’s letter was written on blue paper, and his allusion to the true- 
blue type of his Presbyterianism is significant in connection with the eccle- 
siastical feelings of the period. 
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tracts from those materials, though we could not obtain any 
from Poughkeepsie. 

The Rev. John Ely* was appointed by presbytery to visit 
Fishkill, for materials, etc. In his letter to Mr. Van Doren, 
who was to be the historian, he says, (the date is 1807): 
‘‘From their records, it appears the church and society in 
Fishkill was first collected January 25, 1749-50, when the 
Rev. Chauncey Graham was ordained. Mr. Graham was, at 
that time, minister of Rumbout (Fishkill) and Poughkeepsie 
precincts. The church and people of Poughkeepsie joined 
presbytery, Nov. 1, 1750. Sept. 29, 1752, Mr. Graham was, 
by the Presbytery of New York, dismissed from Poughkeepsie 
with the consent of the people, and remained pastor of the 
church and congregation of Rumbout only.” 

The Rev. James J. Ostrom gave the history of the church 
of Fishkill, from materials furnished him, about 1830, in 
which he says: ‘‘On the 25th of January, 1748, Chauncey 
Graham was ordained pastor of this congregation, in connec- 
tion with that of Poughkeepsie. In 1752, Sept. 29, Mr. Gra- 
ham’s pastoral relation to the congregation of Poughkeepsie 
was dissolved by the Presbytery of New York. Between the 
years 1791 and 1801, they employed Rev. Daniel Marsh (of 
the West Chester Presbytery 7), for three or four years, in 
connection with Poughkeepsie.” 

In giving the history of Pleasant Valley, Mr. Ostrom says: 
“* About 1770, a small church was gathered out of Charlotte 
precinct (now Pittsburgh), and Poughkeepsie, together with 
some others. The Rev. Wheeler Case, who had for some 
time been the pastor of those churches, now became the pas- 
tor of this. Mr. Case was received a member of the Presby- 
tery of Dutchess at a meeting in Albany, in 1765, from the 


Presbytery of Suffolk (now Long Island). 





*Rev. John Ely was a native of Lyme, Ct., a graduate of Yale College in 
1786, a licentiate of Middlesex Association in 1788, settled at Bethel from 1791 
to 1804, succeeded Solomon Mead at Salem at the latter date, removed to North 
Madison in 1812, where he was settled till his death in 1827. 


+ This was the Westchester Associated Presbytery, a semi-Congregational 
body. Mr. Marsh, after a few years, left and settled in Vermont. 
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The Rev. John Clark, in giving the history of the congre- 
gations of Pittsburgh (or Washington Hollow), says : “‘Deliv- 
erance Smith, a licentiate, from where is not known, preached 
there and at Poughkeepsie for three years; after him the Rev. 
Mr. Thompson, uncle to the Hon. Smith Thompson. He 
staid there a short time, and ended his days in Virginia. 
This church was under the care of the Presbytery of Dutchess, 
and by them supplied, till they were visited by Mr. Wheeler 
Case, a licentiate of the Presbytery of Suffolk, (now Long 
Island). Mr. Case was received by the presbytery at their 
sessions in Albany, Sept. 9, 1765, and received a call from 
this church in connection with a church at Poughkeepsie, and 
was ordained on the 12th of November following, and in- 
stalled pastor.” 

Oct. 27, 1762, Elisha Kent, pastor of Philips precinct, 1st 
church, Solomon Mead of Salem, Joseph Peck of Philips 
precinct, 2d church, consulted about forming a presbytery, 
which they did by prayer, and the adoption of the Confession 
of Faith, and Larger and Shorter Catechisms, and applied to 
the Synod of New York and Philadelphia to be received. 
The Synod granted their request, and added to their number, 
John Smith, Chauncey Graham, Samuel Sacket and Eliph- 
alet Ball, and styled them the Dutchess County Presbytery, 
May 23, 1763. After the reading of the minute from the 
Synod constituting them a presbytery, they entered this 
record, June 28, 1763: ‘The presbytery do agreeably 
thereto, heartily, cheerfully and renewedly, adopt the West- 
minster Confession of Faith and Catechisms, and engage to 
observe the Directory for worship and government, and d 
cordially accept the worthy members of the Presbyteries of 
New York and Suffolk, which the Synod have allowed to join 
us.” 

Thus the Presbytery of Dutchess County held their first 
meeting June 28, 1763, the Synod having constituted them a 
presbytery, May 23, 1763, just one month after their organ- 
ization. 


The presbytery met Oct. 13, 1763, and we find this minute: 
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“Upon Mr. Graham’s representation of the state of the 
congregation of Poughkeepsie, and in this behalf, requesting 
supplies, the presbytery ordered that Mr. Graham supply 
them two Sabbaths, and Mr. Peck one, before the next pres- 
bytery.” 

Presbytery met May 2, 1764, and we find this entry : 
“Mr. Graham had complied with the appointment to supply 
Poughkeepsie, and Mr. Peck’s reasons for not supplying 
Poughkeepsie were sustained.” Then follows : 

“ Poughkeepsie and Charlotte precincts applied for a can- 
didate to preach among them upon trial. The presbytery 
not knowing of any one at present to advise to, permit them 
to invite any licensed candidate to preach among them till 
next presbytery, they requesting at the same time the pres- 
bytery to supply them by their own members till such can- 
didate should be obtained. The presbytery ordered Mr. 
Mead to supply Poughkeepsie the last Sabbath but one in 
June, Mr. Peck the last Sabbath in August, and Mr. Graham 
the Sabbath before thé next session of presbytery. Mr. Peck 
failed and the others fulfilled their appointment. 

September 9, 1765, in presbytery: ‘‘ The congregation 
of Poughkeepsie and Charlotte precincts applied to the pres- 
bytery for advice in regard to their settling Wheeler Case, A. 
M., in the work of the gospel ministry among them, having 
preached alternately at those places for a considerable time. 
The presbytery hearing the affair, and finding it premature 
to be brought before them, do advise that Mr. Case continue 
four Sabbaths longer among them, two at Poughkeepsie and 
two at Charlotte, and in the mean time, that the people en- 
deavor to raise a salary, and make provisions for his settle- 
ment that the way may be clear for his ordination to the 
work of the gospel ministry among them; and in case it should 
be so, we advise that the people apply to the moderator, to 
call the presbytery, but if the people neglect to make such 
provisions, we empower the moderator, in the name of the 
presbytery, to give a certificate to the said Mr. Case, upon his 
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applying to him for it, certifying his good behavior during 
his continuance within the limits of our presbytery.” 

The moderator, “‘ at the joint request of the congregations 
of Poughkeepsie and Charlotte precincts, did, agreeably to 
the special direction of presbytery in their last session, ap- 
point the presbytery to meet at Charlotte, November 12, 
1765, in order to proceed to the ordination of Mr. Wheeler 
Case.” Next day “the congregations of Poughkeepsie and 
Charlotte apeared by their committees, and renewed their 
call to Mr. Case to settle with them in the work of the ministry, 
and take the pastoral care, and charge of their souls, which 
Mr. Case accepted—then the presbytery proceeded to his ex- 
amination in the usual method, which being finished, voted, 
the presbytery will proceed to Mr. Case’s ordination. Or- 
dered that Mr. Graham preach the sermon and give the 
charge, Mr. ————— make the ordaining prayer, and give 
the exhortation to the people, Mr. Mead give the right hand 
of fellowship, all of which was performed accordingly.” 

October 12, 1769, in presbytery : 

‘Mr. Case upon his request is allowed to continue his 
labors as agreed on in our last session, till next presbytery.” 

In presbytery, Oct. 11, 1770: 

‘“Mr. Case requests with the consent of his people in 
Poughkeepsie, that he be freed half his time from his labor, 
with them, till our next stated presbytery, which was 
granted. ” 

May 9, 1770, in presbytery : 

‘Mr. Case requested to be discharged from his pastoral 
relation to the Presbyterian Church in Poughkeepsie. Messrs. 
John Woolsey, John Ward, and Melancthon Smith being 
present, declare that the congregation at Poughkeepsie, con- 
sidering their inability, do comply with Mr. Case’s proposals. 
The presbytery, having considered the matter, judge it reason- 
able that Mr. Case should be liberated from his pastoral re- 
lation to that people, and do liberate him accordingly.”* 





*Mr. Case see ns to hive remained in charge of the congregation of Char- 
lotts Precinct (or Pleas int Valley), till near the close of the century. He is 
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In presbytery Oct. 3, 1772, Mr. Graham moved that the 
Presbyterian congregation in Poughkeesie, under their broken 
circumstances, be allowed such supplies as the presbytery 
shall think proper. It was accordingly ordered that Mr. 
Kent supply them the third Sabbath in October, Mr. Gra- 
ham the second in November and the last in December, Mr. 
Mills the last in November, Mr. Mead the third in January, 
and Mr. Close the second in March.” 

Poughkeesie is no more mentioned in the records of the 
Presbytery of Dutchess.* The Synod changed the name of 
the Presbytery from ‘“‘ Dutchess County ” to “ Dutchess” in 
1789. 


reported at least as sustaining that relation in 1790. After his dismission, or 
death, the Church was without a settled pastor for several years. At length 
John Clark, a graduate of Yale College in 1806, received a call, and was prob- 
ably installed in the course of the next year. His pastorate continued down to 
1830, and must have been on the whole very successful. I have heard the 
venerable Mr. Timlow speak of laboring with him in powerful revivals which 
prevailed in different localities within fhe bounds of the Presbytery. Mr. Clark 
was evidently a judicious and able preacher. He was appointed a committee to 
examine and certify the credentials of travelling preachers, and in the discharge 
of this duty wrote (1813) a letter to the Rev. Dr. Wm. Allen concerning the 
Rey. Ahab Jinks (or Jenks), who was originally a Methodist, and who, although 
without a liberal education, applied to be received asa member of the Pres- 
bytery. Mr. Clark writes: “He is much wanted here. We have a nimber of 
yeung congregations that we supply with missionaries, and should be not settle 
in the congregation in which he has been preaching, he might be employed by 
us as a missionary.” In reference to the congregation for which Mr. Jinks was 
designed, Mr. Clark says, it ‘‘ has grown out of the Church of the Valley. The 
members . . . . are connected here, they have no Church there, but a Church 
may be formed of about sixty members.” [From a manuscript letter.] 





*It ceased to be mentioned for the reason that it had joined the Northern 
Associated Presbytery. Its history must be sought in the records of that Pres- 
bytery (See chap. xi, of my History of the Presbyterian Church). It seems to 
have had no pastor till the settlement of Rev. Daniel Marsh, from Rowley, Ms. 
He had been preaching to the congregation for some time previous. A Con- 
gregationalist in his views, it is probable that through his influence the church 
was led to drop its Presbyterian organization, and adopt the usages of congre- 
gational government. A confession of faith, consisting of seventeen articles, 
was drawn up by Mr. Marsh andadopted by the church. The church was or- 
ganized—or perhaps reorganized—at Hyde Park, thus indicating the wide field 
from which the congregation was gathered. 

In 1795, Mr. Marsh asked a dismission on the ground of insufficient support. 
He seems to have withdrawn without his request being granted, as it was re- 
newed in 1800, when his dismission actually took place. The Chureh was sub- 
sequently in such a feeble state (1806-13) that it could not raise the means for 
the erection of a building on ground granted by the bequest of Mr. Livingston 
on the condition that it should be occupied within the space of seven years. 

In 1817 an effort was made to resuscitate the Church, and, at that time, it took 
the name of the First Presbyterian Church of the Village of Poughkeepsie. It 
was supplied more or less with preaching by the Presbytery of North River, and 
it was not till the Spring of 1820, that Alonzo B. Welton was settled as pastor. 
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As to the doings of the presbytery relating to the applica- 
tion of forty-seven persons in Poughkeepsie wishing Presby- 
terian preaching etc. etc., you have them in the records of the 
Presbytery of North River. As to the paper itself, I recol- 
lect that I gave it to Welton when he went to Poughkeepsie, 
and whether he returned it or not, I am unable tosay. If he 
did, it must be among the papers I gave to your stated clerk, 
as I designed to give up all, or it must have been mislaid. I 
have examined all the papers I have of a presbyterial charac- 
ter, but find it not. 

If you wish the origin of your church, you must apply to 
the records of the Presbytery of New York, as Poughkeepsie 
had an organization before the Presbytery of Dutchess. The 
records of the Presbytery of New York are in New Jersey, in 
the hands of the stated clerk of the Presbytery of Newark. 
The Presbytery of New York once embraced a large part of 
Jersey, and when the presbytery divided, that part residing 


in Jersey, being the largest, claimed the records. Dr. Eddy 
can tell you where they are. When you publish your sermon 
let me have a peep into it. May the Lord bless you and 
make you a blessing to Poughkeepsie. 

Your sincere friend and brother in the ministry, 


JOHN JOHNSTON. 


A letter like this may seem to many readers véry dry and 
uninteresting. But it furnishes some valuable material, not 
accessible elsewhere, for the history of the Presbyterian 
churches east of the Hudson. It carries us back more than 
a century to the struggling weakness of the Presbyterian pio- 
neers who planted the foundations of our branch of the church 
on this field. We are brought face to face with the men, can 
learn who they were and whence they came. Crossing the 
Connecticut border, they left association and consociation be- 
hind them ; and, though educated as Congregationalists, they 
manifested their spontaneous preference for the Presbyterian 
system and a connection with the Synod of New York and 
Philadelphia. They did not wait for the Synod to act for 
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them. They were Presbyterians by preference, and actually 
formed themselves into a Presbytery before they made any 
application to Synod. 

This is the more significant, as their early sympathy with 
the “‘ Separates ” might have led us to anticipate that they 
would have felt and manifested a preference for “ strict Con- 
gregationalism.” But, released from the bondage of the 
State Establishment of the Saybrook Platform, they were re- 
lieved of the prejudices which that had helped to create 
against whatever savored of Presbyterianism, or rather of a 
classical government of the churches. Evidently, their Pres- 
byterianism was of no very rigid type, but, such as it was, it 
was their own free and unbiassed choice. 








NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS. ° 
THEOLOGY. 


Arr. VI. 


““I6ropia tov ZyiGuaros xrA. History of the Separation of the Latin 
Church from the Orthodox Greek Church. By Andronicus K. Demetracopoulos, 
Archimandrite. Leipsig. 1867.” This work is a clear and attractive history 
of the events which led to the division between the Eastern and Western 
Churches, and of the vain attempts to reunite them. The following is a resumé 
of the narrative : 

When the ninth century opened, Irene (lucus anon lucendo) was regning at 
Constantinople, Charlemagne at Aix, and Haroun ar-Rashid at Bagdad. Instead 
of marrying Charlemagne, Irene finished her careeras a weaver on the Island 
of Lesbos, where she had leisure to meditate on her murder of her son Con- 
stantine. Nicephorus, her treasurer, who succeeded her, slain in battle with 
the Bulgarians, left his son Stanracius a two months’ throne, when, at the young 
man’s death, Michael the Curopalatus (maire du palais), who had married 
Procopia, the daughter of Nicephorus, became Emperor and is known ‘in history 
as Michael Rhangabe or Michael I. In two years Leo the Armenian, a 
sturdy warrior, urged on by Michael Balbus (Traulos), sent the first Michael 
into a thirty years’ monastic retirement, which he found better than a throne. 
Leo sent Michael’s son Ignatius (formerly Nicetas), a boy of fourteen, as a 
monk to the island of Principus in A. D. 813, whence in 847 he emerged to be- 
come the Patriarch of Constantinople in the place of the deceased Methodius, 
In the intervening 34 years Leo had intended to burn his friend Michael Bal- 
bus in a furnace one Christmas eve, but was himself slain in church by 
Michael’s friends, who raised the rescued man to the imperial seat. Michael, 
an illiterate but brave and energetic prince, had been succeeded by his son 
Theophilus and he again by his infant son, who afterwards became notorious 
for his disgusting vices as Michael III. When Ignatius became Patriarch, 
the young Emperor was eight years old, and was reigning under the guardian- 
ship of his talented mother Theodora. In 856, when the Emperor was 17 years 
old and already steeped in iniquity, Bardas, Theodora’s brother, was made 
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Cesar, a brilliant but bad man, who managed to live ten years before he felt 
the assassin’s steel. When Ignatius reproved him for an adulterous union, 
Bardas removed him and made the celebrated Photius patriarch, promoting 
him from being a layman through all the ecclesiastical ranks to the highest in 
six days. Pope Nicholas I interfered and endeavored to reinstate Ignatius, 
the Roman See asserting itself to be the court of final resort in the Church of 
Christ. Seeing that his commands were despised the Pope convoked a council 
in Rome, which removed Photius from all ecclesiastical position and reinstated 
(nominally) Ignatius. Two years later, in 865, Pope Nicholas sent for the two 
rivals to come to Rome, but his summons was utterly disregarded. In 861. the 
Bulgarians, conquered by Michael, were by him baptized, but in 866 Pope 
Nicholas interfered and sent bishops to these new converts, which led Photius 
to call a council in Constantinople which anathematized the Pope. In the same 
year Basil the Macedonian murdered the depraved Michael and seized the 
throne. Photius, boldly reproving him, was sent to a monastery and Ignatius 
was reinstated as Patriarch. Basil, finding he was on the same side in the 
Photi-Ignatian quarrel with Rome, sent to Pope Adrian II, who called first a 
council at Rome, burned the decrees of the late Photian Council in Constanti- 
nople and anathematized Photius, and then sent delegates to Constantinople to 
ratify in a council there the acts of the Roman council. This remarkable coun- 
cil (in which unbelieving Saracens held seats as representatives from the three 
other patriarchs!) did all that was required, and is recognized in the Romish 
church as the eighth Ecumenical or fourth Constantinopolitan council. Poor 
Photius was forced to dwell in exile without either friends or books. In the 
Bulgarian matter the Council would not yield to the Pope. Pope John VIII was 
exasperated at the firmness of Ignatius, ordered the governor of Bulgaria to 
expel the Greek priests and wrote to Ignatius to recall them on pain of excom- 
munication. But Ignatius was dead when this letter reached Constantinople 
in 878. The patriarchal controversy had lasted twenty years. The Emperor 
Basil had some time before released Photius from his exile, and now, on the 
death of Ignatius, reinstated him in the patriarchate. The Emperor then sent 
an embassy to Pope John to attempt a reconciliation between Patriarch and 
Pope, which was accomplished and the decrees against Photius canceled. But 
this smooth time did not last long. A council in Constantinople in 879, at which 
papal legates were present, but where Photius had everything his own way, 
not only recognized Photius as the rightful Patriarch, but declared the council 
of 869 a nullity, and referred Bulgarian matters to the Emperor. At this Pope 
John excommunicated Photius again, and the three following popes did like- 
wise. The last of these popes, Stephen V, is the first who asserted the infalli- 
bility of the Pope, which he did in a letter to the Emperor Basil. A hundred 
and sixty-five years later, Pope Leo IX, ina letter to Michael Cerularius, patri- 
arch of Constantinople, imitated this letter of Stephen. 

[Proofs against the papal claim are here inserted by Demetracopoulos.] 

During the tenth century the patriarchs were virtuous and pious, while the 
popes were the creatures of harlots, put into power and destroyed by these 
abandoned women, who had no time to look after the papal monarchy of the 
church. 

In 999 Sergius, Patriarch of Constantinople, called a council, which con- 
demned Pope Christopher (who had been dead nearly a century) as a heretic, 
because he had first inserted the “ filioque” in the creed, and sent the heresy to 
the four eastern Patriarchs. 

In 1053 the Patriarch Michael Cerularius sent a letter to the Bishop of Trane 
in Apulia, reproaching the Latin church for its innovations, such as eating 
unleavened bread in the eucharist, etc. Pope Leo IX sent back a letter (al- 
ready referred to} to the patriarch, asserting the prerogatives of the pope. 
The legates put the letter on the holy table of St. Sophia, anathematizing the 
Oriental church for not following Rome, and then sailed back to Rome. The 
patriarch immediately called an Gicumenical council, which anathematized the 
letter and its writers and promoters and all who spoke injuriously against the 
Orthodox faith. 
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‘ From that day (1054) no Greek has considered the Latins as of the same 
faith. 

The rest of the book is taken up with a notice of the attempts at a reunion 
of the two churches, especially by the Palezologi, when the Greek empire was 
growing small by degrees and beautifully less. Especial notice is had of the 
zealous efforts of the Emperor John VII in this direction, which so aroused the 
active hostility of the Greek people and the Oriental churches. The closing 
sentence is as follows : 

“The cause, then, of the separation of the two churches, as is seen from the 
above, was the addition made by the Latins to the holy symbol, the ambition 
and infallibility and absolutism of the Pope, and the unrighteous innovations 
of the Latin church, such as the sacrifice with unleavened bread, the depriving 
the people of one kind in the eucharist, baptism by pouring and sprinkling, etc. 
If the Latin church will remove that which it has illegitimately added to the 
holy symbol, if it will make its Pope come down from the heights of pride and 
boasting to evangelic humility and Christian moderation, if it will take away 
his tyrannical monarchy and his divinely authoritative pretensions in councils, 
if it will lay aside all its innovations and put on its ancient and holy garments, 
then straightway the Catholic Church of Christ will recognize her as a genuine 
and dear sister, and a sound and useful branch ; straightway we shall become 
one soul and one body, united in thought, opinion, life and voice ; straightway 
also the Latin church, instead of the mortal and human and sinful head, the 
Pope, will receive again as its immortal and divine and sinless head, Jesus 
Christ the Son of God ; straightway we shall be one fold, having one shepherd, 
him who sits on the right hand of the throne of majesty, the holy and guileless 
and undefiled and eternal High-Priest. Amen.” H. C. 

Ante-Nicene Christian Library. Edited by A. Roberts, D. D., and Jas. Don- 
aldson, LL. D. Vols. VII, VIII. The seventh volume consists of a transla- 
tion, by Peter Holmes, D. D., of the Five Books of Tertullian against Marcion. 
The eighth volume is the first of the Writings of Cyprian of Carthage, trans- 
lated by Rev. R. E. Wallis, containing Cyprian’s Epistles and some of his minor 
Treatises (on the Dress of Virgins, the Lapsed, the Unity of the Church, the 
Variety of Idols, etc). These volumes, like the preceding, are literally trans- 
lated, reproducing so far as possible the exact sense of the original. The in- 
troductory materials are still rather scant, and might profitably be enlarged. 
But the general execution of the work is scholarly. Every good theological 
library must have these translations of the Fathers. And it is a good sign, that 
so large an enterprise is meeting with so much success. 

This library is published in this country by Mr. Scribner, at a low rate to 
subscribers. The Edinburgh publishers, T. and T. Clark, also propose to pub- 
lish translations of selections from the works of Augustine, amounting to 
about twelve volumes, and including his main treatises,—excepting the 
Psalms and the Sermons, which were contained in the Oxford Library of the 
Fathers. 


The Doctrine of the Atonement as Taught by Christ Himself. By Rev. Grorcs 
Smeaton. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner& Co. 1868. The 
author of this able work is Professor of Exegetical Theology, New College, 
Edinburgh. He proposes to exhibit the entire New-Testament teaching on 
the atonement, and begins with the testimony of Christ, reserving the teach- 
ings of the Apostles for afuture volume. This book is excellent. The “sayings of 
Jesus on the Atonement” are “ exegetically expounded and classified.” No other 
English treatise exhibits this point so fully and simply. And it is a strictly 
fundamental point. All theories here must ultimately be tested by the testi- 
mony of scripture: and the testimony of Christ Himself is deeisive. We are 
glad to see the discussion brought back to this simple test. Professor Smeaton 
shows that he has a sufficient acquaintance with the literature of this subject, 
including the recent German works of Von Hofmann, DeWette, Ebrard, Gess, 
Ritschl, C. F. Schmid, and even the Dutch writings of Hofstede de Groot, 
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Vinke, and others. The general interpretation and doctrine of the church 
are successfully maintained against modern theories, especially such as 
would merge justice in love. The work is well brought out. Its circulation 
in this country will do good. 


The Christian Doctrine of Sin. By Jurics Miter. Translated from the 
German of the Fifth Edition by the Rev. Wm. Urwick, M. A. 2 vols. Edin- 
burgh : T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner & Co. 1868. A _ new transla- 
tion of Miiller’s great work on Sin has long been needed—in fact ever since the 
first appeared. Mr. Urwick has executed his task with fidelity and general ac- 
curacy. Some words and sentences are too literal, and express the German 
rather than the English idiom. Evil is rather “the contradiction” than the 
“antithesis” of good a Hegelian could speak of it as an antithesis. “ Stand- 
point” is better than “ Standing-point,” when we must use one of these words. 
“ Spontaneous outgo” sounds like a provincialism. 

Mr. Urwick has distributed the chapters into sections ; but he has omitted 
the full analysis of the chapters which Miiller gives, and which is one of the 
excellencies of the original. The Index at the end does not fully compensate 
for this change. 

Neander used to say that Miiller on Sin was (next to Schleiermacher’s Glau- 
benslehre) the great theological treatise of this century. It has made its mark 
here and in England, as well as in Germany. 


The Works of the Rev. Jonn Hows, M. A. With memoirs of his Life by Ep- 
warp Catamy,D.D. 2 vols. New York: Carter & Brother. 1869. Howe, 
Owen, and Baxter,—these are the three great names of English Puritanism. 
Mr. Carter publishes a re-impression of Howe’s Works, in 2 vols., at a moderate 
cost ($5.00); and they are worth, to almost any student or minister, twice that 
amount spent on modern works. His ‘‘ Living Temple” ought to be studied: 
it is surprising to find how he anticipates arguments and objections, which are 
sometimes thought to be new. In the whole of English literature there is not 
as acute a refutation of Spinoza as there is in this work of John Howe. Yet 
he was only an A. M.; and this contains a suggestion to our modern D. D.’s. 


The Kingdom of Satan. By Avevustus Biavvert. New York: Wynkoop 
& Son. 1868. pp. 170. The author of this treatise, (formerly a missionary 
ofthe Reformed Church at Amoy, now a pastor in Ulster Co., N. Y.,) remarks 
that “ upon, perhaps, no other single subject, treated of in Scripture, does there 
exist so universal a skepticism—as in regard to the existence and agency 
among men ofa personal Satan.” His work is devoted to “ unfolding and de- 
fending whatever the Bible reveals concerning Satan and his Kingdom.” Exe- 
getically, most of his conclusions as to Satan and his real agency are fully es- 
tablished ; the subjective theory will not bear the test ofa fair interpretation. 
The momentous conclusions to be derived from this position are all fully set 
forth. And thus the work is fitted to meet some popular errors ; although we 
may not fully agree with all its hypotheses, e. g., p. 142, that ‘‘ somewhere ina 
realm of free agency, it was indispensable that sin should become a fact.” 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, on the Book of Psalms. By AuBert 
Barnes. In Three Volumes. Vol. I, Harper & Brothers. Comprising forty- 
one Psalms. It needs only the announcement of a new commentary by Mr. 
Barnes to secure for the work a large circulation. More than half a million 
of volumes of his commentaries have been published in this country, and as 
many more in Great Britain, besides translations into Welsh, French, Chinese, 
and the languages of India. Many hearts will be touched, by the simple and 
pathetic allusions of Mr. Barnes, in his Preface, to his own labors. Weshall be 
much surprised if this, his last work, be not found one of his very best—the 
matured fruit of his investigations as a scholar, and of his experience as a 
Christian. It is clear, simple, and rich in the devotional element. It is an earn- 
est, honest, and faithful commentary on the Scripture. Intended for popular 
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use, it gives the results, rather than the processes, of learned research. The 
Introduction contains valuable material, well put together. The section on the 
Imprecatory Psalms will especially attract attention for its weighty suggestions. 
It is a condensed treatise on this difficult subject. 


The Twelve Minor Prophets. By C. F. Kem, D. D. (In the Biblical Com- 
mentary of Keil and Delitzsch.) Translated by Rev. James Martyn. 2 vols. 
Edinburgh: T.&T. Clark. New York. Chas. Scribner. [Clark’s Foreign 
Theological Library.] Dr. Keil is undoubtedly one of the best of the recent 
commentators on the Old Testament—clear, concise, learned and evangelical. 
These two volumes, on the Minor Prophets, are a welcome addition to our exe- 
getical literature. His commentary is animated by a more conservative tone 
than that of Hitzig; it is more full than Henderson ; and less deferential to 
patristic exegesis than Dr. Pusey. The translation of such works is a real 
boon to the church. 


The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah and that of the Lamentations, translated from 
the Original Hebrew. With a Commentary, Critical, Philological, and Exegeti- 
cal. By E. Henperson, D.D. Andover: W. T. Draper. 1868. Like all of 
Mr. Draper’s publications, this work is brought out with scholarly care, and 
excellent mechanical execution. It contains a new and careful translation of 
Jeremiah and the Lamentations, with notes, chiefly philological, occupying 
rather more than the half of each page. It is just such a work as a student 
needs, to get at the exact sense of the original, without any superfluous matter. 
The recent works of Graf, Diedrich, and Neumann in German, and of Dabler, 
in French, might have been profitably used in connection with this reprint. In 
fact, the “ Introductory Dissertation” is somewhat meagre in its reference to 
the literature of the subject. The chapters are arranged according to the di- 
vision in the Hebrew Bible, which quite differs from the Septuagint, and in 
some cases, from the English. The translation is, in general, accurate, though 
sometimes needlessly deviating from the received English version. 


Rev. S. W. Barnum’s abridgment of Smith’s Bible Dictionary, published by 
the Appletons, of which we gave some account in our last number, has been 
completed by the issue of Parts XX to XXV,and makes a solid volume of 
over 1200 double column pages, well printed, and fully illustrated. It is the 
best of the abridgments of this popular work. 

Dr. Hackett’s edition of the unabridged work, in Part XIII, comes down to 
“ Jordan,” p. 1456. It is undoubtedly much preferable to the English edition. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


History of Elizabeth, New Jersey. Including the Early History of Union County. 
By Rey. Epwin F. Hatrieip, D. D. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 1868. pp. 
701. Dr. Hatfield, a native of Elizabeth, has produced a history of that place, 
which will take rank among the very best of our local histories. It is full, ex- 
act, well and simply written. It must have cost the author unwearied and ex- 
hausting labor; but it has enlightened the toil of those that come after. The 
volume is admirably got up; and embellished with portraits of McDowell, 
Dickinson and others, and several additional illustrations. It is a credit to the 
town, as well as to the writer. 

The current histories of New Jersey have uniformly represented Philip 
Carteret and his company of immigrants from England and the Isle of Jersey 
as the founders of Elizabethtown. Dr. Hatfield has shown, by careful and ex- 
tensive investigations, that this theory is altogether erroneous. The founders 
of the town were almost wholly from New England, by the way of Long 
Island, many of them friends and relatives and neighbors of the founders of 
Newark, N. J. With Governor Carteret they had but little sympathy, and were 
soon brought into collision with him and his small party. The history of this 
collision, extending through Carteret’s lifetime, and perpetuated generation 
after generation under Carteret’s successors, is full of interest. The matters in 
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dispute were mainly such as resulted in the revolutionary war a hundred years 
later. Hence the remarkable development of patriotism during that period 
among the people of this town. 

Great prominence is given to this period, in the progress of the history. The 
town was on the border, and the people were ever, during the revolution, face 
to face withthe enemy. The details of the skirmishes and conflicts within the 
territory of the town, taken from the files of the daily and weekly press of 
the time, are full of interest, and are a valuable contribution to the history of 
that great conflict. To the general reader this will prove the most attractive 
part of the book, while the family and personal sketches, with which the book 
abounds, can not fail to attract and deeply interest the thousands who have 
sprung from the loins of those old Puritan Founders of this ancient town. 

Not the least interesting part of the work is the history of the venerable 
First Church of Elizabeth, and of its illustrious pastors—Dickinson, Spencer, 
Caldwell, Austin, McDowell, Murray and others—much of which now for the 
first time is given to the public. Dr. Hatfield has established, beyond a doubt, the 
fact that, for the first fifty years of its history, this church was both Puritan 
and Independent, of the same type with the sister church of Newark, and with 
the churches of New England generally. It became Presbyterian in 1717, 
under Jonathan Dickinson, himself an Independant previously, and the man 
who, more than any other of his day, gave form and character (retained to this 
day) to the Presbyterian Church of America. 

The references, in the margin of the pages, to printed and manuscript an- 
thorities, are abundant and eminently satisfactory. We judge that no acces- 
sible source of information on the topic has been overlooked. Public records 
of the Town, County and State, as well as the whole round of historic litera- 
ture connected with the locality, have been faithfully explored, so as to make 
the history well nigh exhaustive. It must, therefore, be a standard work of 
the highest authority in its particular sphere. 

As a part of Presbyterian as well as of general history, this able work has a 
permanent value. It would be difficult to make a local history with stronger 
claims to general interest. A large part of the work here done is done once 
for all. 


History of the American Civil War. By Joun Wit11am Draper, M. D., LL. D. 
In Three Volumes. Vol. Il New York: Harper & Bros. 1868. This por- 
tion of Professor Draper’s elaborate and comprehensive work contains the 
events of the war from the inauguration of President Lincoln to the Proclama- 
tion of Emancipation of the Slaves. The general grouping of the great cam- 
paigns is simple and admirable,—all being reduced to three points, the be- 
leaguering of the rebellion, the opening of the Mississippi River, and the capture 
of Richmend. As Dr. Draper leaves the sphere of mere abstract historic gen- 
eralization (in which we can not always agree with him), and comes to the ar- 
rangement and narrative of particular events, and as he advances in ais great 
work and becomes more inspired by the theme. his handling of his materials 
seems to be more complete and free and effective, so that he carries the 
reader along with him in full sympathy and with deep interest. The principles 
of the conflict, as rooted in the history, policy and aims of the North and South, 
respectively, are clearly recognized and sharply defined. For giving authentic 
details of many of the military movements, the author has had some unusual 
advantages. His judgment about General McClellan’s campaign may be re- 
garded as impartial and exact. The work is brought out in a solid and 
handsome style. 


The New Testament History. With an Introduction, containing the History of 
the Old and New Testaments. Edited by Wimxitam Surra, LL. D. With Maps 
and Wood-cuts. New York: Harpers. 1868. For the use of students, and 
for general consultation, this work of Dr. Wm. Smith is one of the best, if not 
the very best, of the manuals as yet prepared. The editor has a genius for dic- 
tionaries and compendiums. The whole is admirably arranged, and sufficiently 
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illustrated. The appended chronological tables are prepared with great care 
on the basis of the most recent works, such as Lewin’s “ Fasti Sacri,”’ and the 
writings of the Archbishop of York (Dr. Thomson) and others. It is a work 
to be used ; and we hope it will soon be followed by a republication of the 
Old Testament History, prepared by the same editor. 


The Invasion of the Crimea ; its Origin and Progress, to the Death of Lord Raglan. 
By A. W. Kincuake. Vol. I. New York: Harper and Bros. 1868. pp. 632. 
With Illustrations and Plans. After long expectation and delay, the third and 
fourth vols. of Kinglake have been published in London, and republished in 
this country in one compact volume. They contain a very minute and graphic 
account of events, up to and including the battle of Balaclava. Lord Lucan, 
and especially Lord Cardigan, are sharply handled; Lord Raglan is the hero 
of this history,—which is to conclude with his death. The immortal charge 
of the Light Brigade is carefully narrated ; and, probably, the truth about it is 
here as well told as it ever can be. “It is splendid, but it is not war,” said 
General Bosquet; and Mr. Kinglake adds: “Splendor like this is something 
more than the mere outward adornment which graces the life ofa nation. It 
is strength—strength other than that of mere riches, and other than that of 
gross numbers—strength carried by proud descent from one generation to 
another—strength awaiting the trials that are to come.’’ This is the genuine 
English nobility. 


The Presbyterian Historical Almanac, for 1867. By Joserpn M. Wrson. Vol- 
ume Nine. Philadelphia, Our readers do not need any introduction to this 
work; though we hope that more of them will be induced to subscribe for it. 
It is altogether the best thing of the kind ever published in this country ; it is 
an honor to our Presbyterianism; and Presbyterians of every name owe it to 
our common cause that such an Almanac should be well sustained. The Ninth 
Volume makes a work of over 550 pages, carefully prepared. Mr. Wilson 
aims at condensed fullness and entire impartiality. The records and statistics 
of our churches, for the past nine years, are no where else so well collected. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Miscellaneous Prose Works. By Epwarp Buiwer, Lorp Lytton. 2 vols. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1868. The first of these volumes is made 
up of the author’s contributions to the principal English Reviews during the 
last thirty years; the second contains essays and tabies written in youth, and 
a recently composed treatise on the ‘‘ Influence of Love upon Literature and 
Real Life,” in the form of a dialogue. The subjects of the reviews are the 
Reign of Terror, Charles Lamb, Sir Thos. Browne, Goldsmith, Gray’s Works, 
Pitt and Fox, Pym vs. Falkland, and a good though concise life of Schiller. In 
the essay on Lamb one curious point of difference between London and Paris 
(or England and France) is thus noted: “ It is a praise to a French author to 
say that on life and manners he wriies like a thorough-bred Parisian ; it is the 
reverse of praise to an English author on such subjects to say that he writes 
like a thorough-bred Londoner.” 


Cape Cod and All Along Shore. By Cuartes Norpuorr. Harpers. Well 
told stories, with a truthful local coloring, not exaggerated,—chiefly reprinted 
from Harper’s Magazine. 


Yesterday, To-Day, and For Ever: A Poem in Twelve Books. By E. H. Bicx- 
ERSTETH, M. A., Chaplain to the Bishop of Ripon, ete. New York: R. Carter 
& Bros. 1869. pp. 441. Second edition, August 1867. Critics are often most 
damaging to the just fame of an author. Thus one says, that ‘‘ M. Bickersteth, 
like Shelley, is most at home in celestial scenery ;” another, that this poem ‘is 
destined to endure in the companionship of Milton’s hitherto matchless epic.” 
Without acceding with these exaggerated claims, we may still recommend this 
epic, as exhibiting a vivid conception of the realities pertaining to eternal life, 
united with a fluent talent of versification. It is the orthodox eschatology of 
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the Christian system, reproduced in verse. It may give to many minds a more 
definite conception of the realities of the future state. 


The Opium Habit. With Suggestions as to the Remedy. New York: Harper & 
Bros. 1868. pp.335. This volume is made up chiefly of personal experiences, 
including accounts of deliverance from the fatal thrall of this habit. The ex- 
periences of De Quincey, Coleridge, William Blair, Robert Hall, Wilberforce 
(though hardly with exact justice), are narrated. One of the more particular 
and instructive records is from the life of an American minister (pp. 198-224), 
comparing the effects of opium and alcohol. “Outlines of the Opium-Cure” 
concludes the series of this miscellaneous contribution to the sad records of 
the literature of intoxication. 


First Principles of Popular Education and Public Instruction. By 8.8. Ranpau, 
Superintendent of Public Schools in the City of New York. Harper & Bros. 
1868. pp. 256. Mr. Randall, from his long experience, is amply qualified to 
speak upon all points connected with free and popular education. He has 
done this, in the present volume, with no uncertain sound. He contends, 
earnestly and wisely, for such an education as is demanded by our history and 
institutions. No party zeal, no sectarian clamor, can parry the force of his 
suggestions and arguments. The testimonies he adduces as to the effects of a 
wise system of general education, on Christian principles, are irresistible. 
This subject is of prime importance in the present transitional state of our 
Republic. 


MISCELLANY. 


Comer’s Navigation Simplified: A Manual of Instruction in Navigation as 
Practised at Sea. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1868. pp. 112, with 50 
pages of Tables. 


The Dower House, A Story. By Anvrz Tomas (Mrs. PenpDER CuDLIP?P). 
No. 318 of Harper’s Library of Select Novels. 


Inaugural Discourses: Lane Theological Seminary. Walnut Hills, Ohio, 
1868. With a brief Sketch of the Institution. Cincinnati,O. These discourses 
are by Dr. Henry A. Nelson, Prof. of Systematic and Pastoral Theology, and 
by Rev. E. D. Morris, Prof. of Ecclesiastical History and Church Polity. Lane 
Seminary is to be congratulated on these additions to its Faculty. Prof. Mor- 
ris discourses on The Supernatural Quality of the Church of God, and Dr. Nel- 
son on the Relations of Christian Truth to Christian Life. The tone of both 
addresses is elevated, and gives high promise for the future influence of this 
important theological institution. With reunion accomplished, it will have a 
fair and wide field. 


Virginia Company of London. Extracts from their Manuscript Transactions. 
By Edward D. Neill. Washington. 1868. The Rev. E. D. Neill here gives, in 
the form of a “ Memorial to Congress,’’ extracts from the papers of the old Vir- 
ginia Company, preserved in the library of Congress, which have hitherto 
escaped the notice of our historians. He proposes to publish all the recordsin 
two volumes, and we hope he may be encouraged to do this; for the extracts 
here collected contain much curious and valuable material. 


We have received, too late for notice this quarter,two important works: 
Batn’s Mental Science, published by the Appletons ; and Dkr. S. J. Baren’s His- 
tory of the New School, or rather, Old School reflections on New School history. 
Both works are worthy of attention. 

The American Tract Society has issued the following works, all brought 
out in neat style: Daughters of the Cross, or the Cottage and the Palace; An- 
chored, by the Author of * The Climbers ;’’ Mark Stea'iman, or,Show your Col- 
ors; The Perfect Law, by Rev. Geo.S. Mott; Our Earthly House and its Builder; 
A Child’s Life of Luther; The Family Christian Almanac for 1869. 


40 
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Art. VIIT.—THEOLOGICAL AND LITZRARY INTELLIGENCE. 
GERMANY. 

A correspondent in Germany sends us the following notes upon German Uni- 
versities and Books: 

Lectures to be delivered by the principal Professors of Theology, some few 
of Philosophy and the Oriental Languages, in seven of the chiet Universities of 
Germany, during the winter term fiom the middle of Oct., 1868, untilthe middle 
of March, 1869. The lectures are of three kinds: 1. Public. usual yorce a week, 
for which the professor receives no fee; the student pays a small questor’s fee, 
from & to 10 cents 2. Privatim, or ordmary. for which the student pays and 
ihe professor receives a Friedrich d’or (34.10 in gold). 3. Privatissime, which 
is entirely under each professor’s control, usually without expence to the student. 
There are three grades of professors: 1. The Orainary, the requilar, full Professor. 
2. The Extraordinary, who oceupy an intermediate position. 3. The Licentiates, 
who occupy a preliminary position. The two latter classes are stepping stones 


to the higt er and ordinary class, the ordinary professors being almost invariably 
h, not olten, nor even generally, 


taken from the two latter classes---althoug! 
rom the same University All tl 
three kinds of lectures. ‘Lhe lectures are lectures strict y so ¢ alled, by no means 
ricuations. 


f ree classes ol prolessors de ver the same 


I.— BERLIN. 

Prof. Hengstenberg. 1. Introduction to the Canonical Books of the Old 
Testament; 5 hours weekly 2. Lsaiah, 5 hours. 3. History of the Sut 
ferings and Resurrection of our Lord according to the four Evangelists ; 
public. 

Prof. Dorner. 1. Gospel of John, 5 hours. 2. Symbolism, 5 hours. 3 
Theological Society; private. 

Prof. Twesten. 1. Paui’s Epistles to the Thessalonians, Galatians, Philippians, 
Colossians and | | hesians, 5 hours. 2. Fundamental Principles of the Dog 
matic Interpretation of the New Testament, 1 hour; public. 3. Body of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, 6 hours. 

Prof. Piper. 1. Second Part of Church History,5 hours. 2. Archeological 
ond Patiistic Exercises in the Christian Museum,deducing the « pochs of church 
history from the monuments, 2 hours ; private. 





Prof. Semish. 1. Third Part of Church History, 6 hours. 2. History of 


Doctrine, 6 hours. 

Prof. Steinmeyer. 1. Practical Theology, 5 hours. 2. Catechetics, 1 hour 
Hc miletical Instructions, 1 hour; publie. 

Berlin has also an able body of extraordinary Professors, and Licentiates. 
Prof. .Weingarten. 1. Second Part of Church History, 5 hours. 2. Hi 


tory of the Refo: mation to the close of 16th century, 2 hours ; ;ublie. 

Prof. Messn¢ 1. Selections from the Revelation, | hour, public. 2. Bi 
| 1 Theol ry of New ‘lestament, 5 hours. 

Licert. K ichf he a esis, 5 hours. 2. Daniel, 2 hours, public 
Theol l Socie'y, exe s in Arabic and Hebrew. 

Phi 

Prot. Koedi l. Job, 4 hours. 2. Koheleth, L hour, public. 3. Co1 
and other Arabie authors, 3 hours 1. Oriental Societs 


Prof. Jrendelenburg. 1. His 
hours. 3. Aristotle, Second Fook of Physics, in K's, Phil ; 

epsius l. <bgyptian Grammar, 3 hours; private. 2. Agyptiar 
H's ory, | hour; public. 3. gyptian Monumenis, | hour ; public. 





, . , 
osophical rociety 





Il, —LEITSIC, 


Prof. Lechi: 1. Seecnd Tart o’ Chureh H'story,' 6 hours. 2. Selectior 
from the Ac the Aporties, 2 lours, y; ublic, 


ory of Phi'osophy, 5 hours. 2. Psychology, 4 
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Prof. Kahnis, 1. First Part Chureh History, 6 hours. 2. Symbolism, 4 
hours. 3. History of Reformation, 2 hours; public. 4. Theological Society. 

Prof. Luthardt. 1. Dogmatics,6 hours. 2. Synoptic Evangelists, 4 hours. 3. 
Sermon on the Mount, 2 hours; public. 4. Society for Systematic Theology. 

Prof. Delitzsch. 1. History of the old Covenant, 4 hours. 2. The Minor 
Prophets before the Exile,4 hours. 3. The S-fer Michlol of David Kimchi, 2 
hours: public. 

rot. Tischendorf. 1. Life of Jesus, 2 hours. 2. Epistle to G.latians, 2 
hours ; public. 

Philosophical Faculty. 

Prof. Fleischer. 1. Coran with Beidhani’s commentary, 2 hours; public. 


2. Falsilat al Chulafa of Ibn Arabschah, 2 hours. 3. Persian Reading Lessons, 
2 hours. 4. Turk sh Reading Lessons. 5. Ar bic Society. 
x-Prof. Julins Fiirst 1. Isaiah, 2 hours; public. 2. History of Biblical 


Literature, l hour. 3%. Semitic Society. 
ITl. HALLE. 








Prof. Tholuck 1. Enevelopedia and Methodology, 2 hours. 2. 3 to 
Romans. 5 hours. 3. Parenetical parts of Epistle to Romans, 1 | C. 
’rof. Schlottmann l. Introduction Old Testament, 5 hours, rt 
‘ iah, Shours. 3. Second Part of Isaiah, 2 hours ; publi to 
I ns, | hour; public 
f im. 1. Genesis,5 hours. 2. B 1 Theology of the Old Testa- 
ment, 4 urs, 3. Prophecy and Messianic Proph cy, 2 hours; public, 
Prof. Julius Miiller. 1. Prolegomena to VD latics, 2 hours ; public 3. 


Doxematics, 6 hours. 

Vrof. Jacobi. 1. New Testament Introduction, 4 hours. 2. First Part 
Church History, 6 bh s. 3. Gnostic Sysiems, | hour ; public. 

Prof. Guericke. 1. Second Part Church History, 6 hours. 2. Compendium 
of ogmatics, 1 hour; public 


Prof. Wut ke. 1. Christian Religious Speculation until Kant, 2 bours. 

Philosophical Faculty. 

Prof. krdmann. 1. Logic, 5 hours ; according to the 4th edition of his Com- 
pendium 2. History oi Philosophy, 5 hours; with reference to his Com- 


pendium 

Prof. Ulrici. 1. History of Latest Philosophy since Kant, 2 hours ; public. 
2. Chief Points of Religious ihilosophy, including Refutation of Materialism, 
Naturalism and Pantheism, with proofs of the Being of God,and his Relation to 
the World—Faith and Knowledge, 2 hours. 3. History of Christian sculpture, 
4 hous. 

1V.—TUPBINGEN. 
Prof. Beck. 1. Minor Prophets, 2 hours 2. Doctrine of the Pastorate, ac- 





i 
cording t New Testament, esp¢ ially Matthew, 2 hours. 3. Christian Ethies, 
second half, 5 hours. 
rof. Landerer. 1. Christian Doctrine, Second Part, 6 hours. 2. New Tes- 
t Theology, First Part, 5 how 3. E a ology, Biblical, Historical and 
atic ; 
Qehler. 1. Theology of the Old 7 ent, 5 hours. 2. Job, 4 hours 
Palmer. 1. Homiletics and Cate ics, 4 hours Colo ns and 
Philippians, 2 hours. 3. Practical Exposition of the Evangelical Pericopes of 
the Church Year, including the history of th fferings of Christ hour t. 
Theory and History of Pedagogies, 3hours. 5. History of Churel Music, es- 
pecially kKvange ical, 1 h r 6. Practical Homo etical Exercises, 1 hour. 


Prot. Weiziicker. 1. First Part Church History, 6 hours. 2. History of Doc- 
trines, First Part, 6 hours. 

Roma Cathelie Faculty. 

Prof. Hefele. 1, First half Church History, 
ogy, 3 hours. 3. Archeological Demonstrations, 2 hours. 

Philos phic l Fi culty. 

Prof. Késtlin. 1. A¢sthetics, 4 hours. 2. Goethe and his works, 3 hours. 3. 
History of Philosophical Ethics, 4 hours. 


hours. 2. Christian Archwol- 
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V.—GOTTINGEN. 

Prof. Ehreufenchter. 1. Introduction to the Study of Theology, 2 hours; 
public. 2. Apology for Christianity or the Relation of Christianity to General 
Culture, 4 hours. 3. Practical Theology. Part First, including Prolegomena 
and the Theory of Missions and Catechetics, 4 hours. 4. Catechetical Exer- 
cises, 1 hour. 

Prof. Wiesinger. 1. Ep’stle to Romans 5hours. 2. Epistle to Galatians, 2 
hours. 3. Exegetical Society. 

Prof. Ritscl. 1. Introduction to New Testament, 5 hours. 2. Dogmatics, 
Part Second, 5 hours. 3. Theological Society. 

Prof. Gess. 1. Gospel of John, 5 hours. 2. Theological Ethics, 5 hours. 3. 
Theological Socicty. 

Ex-Professor Liinemann. Synoptic Evangelists, 5 hours. 

Philosophical Faculty 

Prof. Bertheau. 1. Introduction to Canonical and Apocryphal Books of 
Old Testament, 5 hours. 2. Genesis, 6 hours. 3. Syriac and Athiopice. 

Prof. Ewald. 1. Psalms and other Songs of the Old Testament, 6 hours. 
2. Lectures on Oriental Songs. public, on application. 

Prof. Brugsch. 1. Old yvyptian Grammar and a selection of texts, 3 hours. 
2. Old Agyptian Monuments, | hour, 


VI.——HEIDBLBERG. 


Prof. Hitzig. 1. Biblical Geography and Antiquities, 5 hours. 2. Messianic 
Prophecies, 3 hours. 3. Armenian Language,1 hour. 4. Exegetical Society. 

Prof. Holtzmann. 1. Gospel of John, 4 hours. 2. History of Doctrines, 5 
hours. 3. Pedagogies, 2 hours. 4. Practical interpretations of selections from 
New Testament. 5. Analysis of distinguished Sermons delivered since the Re- 
formation, Lhour. 6. Nature «f the public school, 2 hours. 

Prof. Schenkel. 1. Epistle to the Romans. 3 hours. 2. Life of Jesus, 3 
hours.” 3. Liturgies. 4. Liturgical Exerci-es,1 hour. 5. Homoletical Exer- 
cises, | hour. 6. History of /’,eaching since the Reformation, Ll hour. 7. Con- 
versation on Dogmatics, | hour. 8. Practical interpretation of Prelections from 
the New Testament. 1 hour. 

Philosophical Faculty. 

Prof. Weil. 1. Arabic Language and the Coran, 2 hours. 2. The Malsamen 
of Hariri, 2 hours. 3. The Giilistan of Aa’di, 2 hours. 4. Turkish. 2 hours. 

Prof. Zeller. 1 Logic and Theory of Knowledge, 4 hours. 2. History of 
Philosophy, 5 hours. 

Vil.-—BONN, 

Prof. Lange. 1. Encyclopedia of Theology. 2. Gospel of Mark. 3. Dog 
matics. 

Prof. Hundeshagen. 1. History of Protestantism from the Beginning of the 
17th century until Schleiermacher. 2. History of the Origin of the Calvanistic 
Church. 4%. History of Doctrines. 

All these universities, except Heidelberg, are Evangelical. Erlangen, which I 
have omitted, is a great theological university and is strictly evangelical, 
rather high Lutheran. Of all the other smaller universities Jena is the only 
one where there is a question, and this is divided. The majority of the profes- 
sors are positive in their tendencies. 

Rationalism it appears has been driven from the church and theology of North- 
ern and Southern Germany and has taken refage in the Reformed churches of 
the Rhine and Switzerland. Schenkel, of Heidelberg, and Keim, of Zurich, are 
the principal foes of evangelical truth—the former is not highly rated for his 
ability, the latter is by far the more dangerous, as he is more positive than his 
yredecessors, and of considerable ability. The first volume of his Jesus of 
Remneet has produced some sensation in Germany. Dr. Dorner divides the 
moder discussions into three periods. (1 ) The mythical hypothesis of Strauss. 
(2.) The development hypothesis of Baur. (3.) The constructive hypothesis 
of Renan, Schenkel and Keim. The dangr in Germany is now no longer from 
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rationalism; it is high-churchism, a reaction toward Romanism—the common 
alanger of Germany, England and our country. The contest is, and will more 
and more be, between the High Lutheran party and the Evangelical Union 

party. The great difficulty to Germany is, that they have no active religious 

ife, they need the lay influence ; this is much felt now by the leading spirits in 
the evangelical party, and I doubt not but what, in a few years, we shall see 
the lay influence asserting itself. The most practical movement is the Sunday- 
School movement, which is under the patronage of the Kirchenrath, making 
gradual, sure progress. The cause of domestic missions is also slowly grow- 
ing. There are two difficulties : (1.) The opposition of the High Church party, 
and, (2,) the lack of efficient laborers. 

I may mention that Hengstenberg has displeased his party by his inconsistent 
and bad policy, and they are organizing a new Zeitung to represent their views 
better. 


NEW BOOKS. 


1. Roediger’s Syriac Chrestomathy, new and improved edition, making it the 
most concise, best graduated, complete Syriac Chrestomathy in existence. A 
new edition of Roediger’s Gesenius Hebrew Grammar will soon appear in 
England, with many improvements from the hand of Roediger himself; it brings 
it up to the most advanced condition of the science. He is unable to make 
the changes in the German edition very rapidly, owing to the fact that the book 
is in general use in the gymnasia. 

2. Ewald, Die Propheten des Alten Buncles. ‘This new edition is enlarged and 
improved. It appears in three volumes. The first and second have already 
appeared. The first contains the earliest Minor Prophets and the first part of 
Isaiah, so far as it is accepted by him as from the hand of Isaiah. The second 
volume contains Jeremiah and Ezekiel, with their contemporaries. The third 
volume is promised for the fall aud will finish the subject; it contains the latest 
prophets and second part of Isaiah. 

3. Kranichfeld das Buch Daniel, written from a conservative stand-point, is apol- 
ogetical, grammatical and critical. He gives it its traditional place in the 
canon. 

4. Witnsche, Der Prophet Hosea, uebersetzt und erklirt, mit Benntzung der 
Targumim, der judischen Ausleger, Raschi, Aben Ezra und David Kimchi. This 
buvk is 4& valuable addition to biblical literature, the most thorough and com- 
plete commentary on Hosea that we have. Hosea, one of the most difficult books 
of the Old Testament, needs all the light we can draw trom Rabbinnical sources, 
He presents the Targumsand the three great Jewish commentators in their orig- 
inal and with a translation so that we can compare them with one another and 
the Hebrew text. 

5. Keil, Der Prophet Ezekiel. The conservative commentaries, of Kéil and 
Delitzsch, on the Oid Testament, continue with great rapidity, and are excel- 
lent. 

6. Kleinert, Die Kleinen Propheten. I Thiel, a part of Lange’s Bible Work. 
Kleinert is in Berlin and does good service against a perverted critical spirit. 

7. Hupfeld’s Psalmen. Second edition. This work will be completed in four 
volumes. It is brought out in the new edition by Riehm, Prof. in Halle, with 
corrections left in MS. by the author, and improvements by Riehm. The 
stand-point of Hupfeld, so far as historical and theological criticism is con- 
cerned, is doubtful, but his lexicegraphical-grammatical materials are very rich. 
it will undoubtedly be the most complete commentary on the Psalms in exis- 
tence. 

8. Weingarten. Revolution kirchen Englande. This is is an exceedingly well 
written bouk, and supplies a great want in Ger man literature. The Ger 


. ee nen = , Wee athe 
mare are not en®ciex:!= a: ainte? 2; Baetish i: swwry aut tucuiugy. Sucn 


men as ore and W eing: rten are doing much to remedy the defect 
9. Kahnis Lutherische Dogmatik, III Bund. This volume completes the work 
and gives the theological system—a dogmatic preface of the author. 
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The Prolegomena. 1, ldea and history of Lutheran Dogmatics; ?, Religion; 
3, Christianity; 4, The Faith of the Church; 5, Protestant Principles; 6, Scripture. 

System. I. The Father. 1, Divine Nature and Attributes; 2, Trinity; 3, Cre- 
ation and Providence; 4, Sin. Il. The Son. 1, Person of Christ; 2, Work of 
Christ. Ill. The Spirit. 1, Grace applying Salvation; 2, the Means of Grace; 
3, Church; 4, Eschatology. 

The peculiarities of Aahnis are on the doctrines of the Trinity and the Lord’s 
Supper. In these doctrines he does not profess to teach the old Lutheran 
view, but a more developed Lutheran doctrine retaining the germ of the old. 
His doctrine of the Trini y is subordination. **T believe that it necessaruy I »l- 
lows from the idea of God, who, according to Scripture and revelation, is an 
absolute person; and, from what the scripture and church teach of the Son and 
Spirit; that they originate in the Father and mediate His relation to the world; 
that the Father is the primitive divine personality (Urpe:sénlichkeit). It is uni- 
versally admitted that this was the doctrine of the Fathers of the first three cen- 
turies.”’ His doctrine of the Lord’s Supper is more inclined to Calvinism. Luth- 
erans should decide, freely and in time, as advancing science sooner or later 
will compel them to do, to accept the words, “‘ This is my body,” as symbolical. 
Here is a manifest fault in Lutheran doctrine. But as in baptism the symbol of 
immersion does not exclude the impartation of that which it signifies, regener- 
ation of the Spirit,so is it also inthe Lord’s Supper. Bread and wine are not only 
signs, but also media of the blood and body of Christ. 

10. Philonea Inedita Altera, altera nune demum recte ex Vetere Scriptura 
Eruta, ed Const. Tischendorf. 

11. Ayypten und die Biicher Moses: sachlicher Commentar zuden Aigyp- 
lischen Stellen in Genesis und Exodus von Dr. Georg Ebers, Jena. Vol. L. 
This book strives to illustrate the two first books of the Pentateuch as far 
as possible from A2gyptian sources In this first volume it illustrates the 
passages in Genesis, mainly the Zuble of Nations, and the relation of the Patri- 
archs to the Egyptians; treating very fully of the life of Joseph in Egypt. The 
second volume will treat of the passages in Exodus. 

The first volume has fifty-nine wood-cuts, and has much valuable material. 

12. Rothe nachqelasse we Py diqien. Vol. L This work is to be in two vol- 
um 8, is edited by Dan Schenkel, with a short sketch of the author 






13. Neutes enlliche Zeit Geschichte. Vol. lL. Zeit Jesu von Prof. I/ausrati 
of Heidelburg. This book is written in sympathy with Schenkel and Keim, yet 
does not treat directly of Jesus and the New Testament, but only attempts to 


give, in entire freedom, the historical background or theatre in which Jesus 
lived and moved. 
ITALY. 

Prof. D. Beiti has published a life of Giordano Bruno, from unedited material 
in the dei Fr archives at Venice. He there founda copy of the Process 
against him, and much other matter. The date of his birth is ascertained to 
be 1548, 

Prof. Carlo Canteni of Turin has written a new life of Giovanni Battista Vico. 
It is full of interest. 

HOLLAND. 

M. Nijhoff of the Hague is preparing for publigation an unpublished work 

of Hugo Grotius, De Jure Praedw. It was discovered in 1864 among the fam- 


ily papers of Cornets de Groot, a descendant of Grotius It is probably the 
orivinal sketch (written at the age of 22) of Grotius’s Work De Jure Belli 4 
Pacis. One chapter is devoted to the struggle of the Dutch and Portuguese in 


India. It is to be edited by Dr. Hamaker, and printed at Haariem, with the 
type used in the time of Grotius by the Elzevirs, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The British and Foreign Evangelical Review. July. 1. Montalembert on 


Columba. 2, Cambridge Characteristics of the 17th Century. 3. The Posi- 
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tion of the Church of England. 4. The Great St. Bernard Hospice. 5. Young’s 
Life and Light of Men. 6. Tischendorf on the Gospels. 7. Mr. Gladstone's 
“Ecce Homo.” 8 German Romanism, etc. 

The British Quarterly Review. July. 1. John Stuart Mill. 2. The Old 
London Dissenters. 3. Camilla and her Successors. 4. Siberia, Cambria, and 
Laurentia. 5. Stanley’s Westminster Abbey. 6. John Bright. 7. Montalem- 
bert’s Monks of the West. &. The Political Situation. 9. Contemporary Lit- 
erature. 

The National Church of Seotland reports its communicants at 259,861 ; its 
contributions last year reached the sum of £165,102. Its last Assembiy adopted 
a resolution adverse to the disestablishment of the Irish Church. The Free 
Church of Scotland raised last year £395,554. It petitions for the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church. A resolution, proposed by Dr. Buchanan, favoring 
unior with the United Preshy te rians, etc... Was adopted by a vote of 427 to 105, 
The United Presbyterian Synod reported its receipts at £265,561; its commu- 
nicants at 176,391; it has 597 churches and 626 ministers. It voted in favor 
of union, and also of the disestablishment of the Irish Church. The Presby- 
terian Church of Ireland reported £94,218 raised. By a majority of 30 (in an 
Assembly of 390) it voted in favor of the continuance of the Regium Donum. 

C. Piazzi Smyth, On the Antiquity of Intellectual Man, from a Practical and 
Astronomical Point of View. Pp. 532. 9s. Abp. Trench, A Household Book 
of English Poetry, with Notes. Pp. 142. 5s. id. F. Williams, Lives of the 
English Cardinals. 2 vols. 32s. Letters and Life of Francis Bacon, by James 
Spedding, vols. 3and 4. 22s. H.C. Romanoff, Sketches of the Rites and Cus- 
toms of the Greco-Russian Church. Rev. I. C. Malan, Life and Times of Greg- 
ory the Illuminator. St. Cyril on the Prophets, edited by E. B. Pusey. 2 vols. 42s. 
S. Sharpe, Chronology of the Bible. 12 mo. 1s. 6d. D. MeC. Turpie, The Old 
Testament in the New; the Quotations from the Old Testament in the New clas- 
sified, according to their Agreement with, or Variation from, the Original. 
pp. xxxil, 280. Willlams & Norgate. The Delegates of the Oxford Press are 
to publish Wycliffe’s Homilies in English, and a selection from his Latin 
Works ; all of his English works ought to be reédited and reprinted. F. D. 
Maurice on Conscience ; Lectures on Casuistry. Max Miiller, Stratification of 
Languages. 

The Commentaries of Cyril of Alexandria on the Twelve Minor Prophets have 
been edited b R. E. Pus Vy, A. M.. and published at Oxford, Clare idon Press, 


2. vol Mr. Pusey visited the principal libraries of the Continent in search of 
manuscripts and materials. His work is edited, and printed, in a scholarly 
style. 


The Rev. R. E. Tyrwhilt, “ Retired India Chaplain,” has written a work 
(published by Jas. Parker & Co.) in two volumes. pp. 970, 24s., on Esther and 
Ahasuerus, “* identifying” the persons so named, and * followed by a history of 
the thirty-five years that ended in their marriage.” 

Lady Herbert’s Abyssinia and i's Apostle (London, 1868, pp. 200, price 6s.) is 
a very remarkable account of the life and labors of Justin de Jacobis, born in 
Naples 1808, who went to Abyssinia in 1839, and there labored zealously 
for the Roman Catholic church for twenty-one years. Against his will, 
he was made a bishop. The book is one of real value in the history of mis- 
sions. 


ORIGINAL LETTER OF CROMWELL, 


Mr. Carlyle tells us in his Cromwell (vol. i. p. 168, ed. 1857) that on the 26th 
(April, 1645) Cromwell *‘gained a new victory, and on the whole made rather 
a brilliant sally of it; this too is known from Clarendon, or more authentically 
from Rushworth; but only the concluding unsuccessful part of this, the fruit- 
less summons to Farringdon, has left any trace in autograph.”’ 

The following characteristic letter from Cromwell, which has never been 
printed, will, we doubt not, find a place in the next edition of Mr. Carlyle’s 
admirable work, and in the mean time be perused with great interest by our 
readers. 
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“My Lords and Gent". 

“Since my last it has pleased God to blesse me with more successe in your 
service. In pursuance of your CommandsI marched from Bletchington to 
Middleton Stonies and from thence towards Witney as privately as I could, 
believing that to be a good place for interposing between the King and the 
West, whether he intended Goring and Greenevill or the two Princes. 

“In my march I was informed of a body of foote which were marching to- 
wards Faringdon (which indeed were a commanded party of 300, which came 
a day before from Faringdon under Col. Rich. Vaughan to strengthen Wood- 
stocke against mee, and were now returning). 

**T understood that they were not above 3 hour’s march before me. I 
sent after them ; my forlorne overtooke them as they had gotten into Inclosures 
not far from Brampton Bush, skirmished with them. They killed some of my 
horses, mine killed and got some of them, but they recovered the Towne before 
my body came up, and my forlorne not being strong enongh was not able to 
doe more than they did: the Enemy presently barricadoed up the Towne, got a 
pretty strong house my body coming up about Eleven in the night. I sent them 
asummons. They slighted it. I put myselfe in a posture that they should not 
escape mee, hopeing to deale with them in the morning. My mencharged them 
up to their Barricadoes in thenight, but truely they were of so good resolution, 
that wee could not forcethem from it, and indeed they killed some of my horses 
and I was forced to waite untill the morning : besides they had got a passe over 
a brooke. In the night they strengthened themselves as well as they could in 
the Stere house. In the morning I sent a Drum to them, but their answer was 
they would not quitt except they might march out upon honorable Tearmes. The 
Tearmes [| offered were to submitt all to mercy. They refused with anger. I in- 
sisted upon them, and prepared to storm ; sent them word to desire them to 
deliver out the Gent. and his family, which they did: for they must expect ex- 
termity, if they put me to a storme. After some tyme spent, all was yielded to 
mercy. Armes I took—Musquetts neare 400, besides other armes, about 2 
Barrells of powder ; Souldiers and Officers were 200. Ninescore besides Officers, 
the rest being scattered and killed before. The chiefe Prisoners were Colonell 
Sir Rich. Vaughan, Lieut.-Colonel Littleton, and Major Lee, 2 or 3 Captaines 
and other Officers, 

“As I was upon my march, I heard of some horse of the Enemy which crossed 
mee towards Evesham. I sentColonel Fiennes after them, whom God soe blessed 
that he tooke about 30 Prisoners, 100 horse and three horse Colours : truley his 
diligence was great, and this I must testifie thatd finde noe man moreready to 
all services than himselfe. I would say soe if I did not finde it, if his endeavor 
were at all considered, I should hope you might expect very real service from 
them. I speake this the rather because 1 find him a Gentleman of that fidelity 
to You, and soe conscientious that we would all his Troupe were as Religious 
and Civill as any, and make it a great part of his Care to get them soe. 

“In this march my men alsoe got one of the Queens Troupers, and of them 
and others about 100 horses. This morning Colonel John Fiennes sent mee in 
the Gent. that waites upon the Lord Digbie in his Chamber, who was going to 
General Goring about exchange of prisoners. He tells me the King’s forces 
were drawn out the last night to come to release Sir Rich. Vaughan, and Leg 
commanded them: they were about 700 horse and 500 foote, but I believe 
they are gone back ; he saith many ofthe horse were Volunteer Gentn., for I 
believe I have left him few others here. 

‘*T looked upon his letters, found them directed to Marlborough. He tells 
me Goring is about the Devises. I asked him what further orders he had to 
him. He tells me he was onely to bid him follow former Orders. I pressed 
him to know what they weré, and all that I could get was that it was to hasten 
with all he had up to the King at Oxford. He sayth he has about 3000 horse 
ane 1000 fectc; that he is discontented that Pritiuc Rupert COimmauded away 
his foote. 

“T am now quartered up to Faringdon. I shall have an eye towards him. 
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I bave that which was my Regiment and a part of Col. Sydney’s. 5 Troupes 
were recreated, and a partof Col. Vermuden’s, and 5 Troupes of Col. Fiennes’s, 
3 whereof and Sir John . . . . ,and Capt. Hamonds [ sent with the first 
garrisons to Aylesbury. Its great pitty wee want Dragoons. I believe most 
of their petty Guarrisons might have been taken in and other Services done, 
for the Enemy is in high feare. God does terrifie them. [ts good to 
take the season, and surely God delights that you have endeavoured to re- 
forme your armyes, and I begg it may be done more and more. bad men and 
discontented say its faction. I wish to be of the faction that desires to avoyd 
the oppression of the poore people of this miserable nation, upon whom who 
can looke without a bleeding heart ; truely it grieves my soule our men should 
still be upon free Quarters as they are. I beseech You help it what and as 
soone as you can. My Lords, pardon me this boldnesse : it is because I finde 
in these things wherein I serve you, that Hee does all. I professe his very 
hand has led me. I preconsulted none of these things. 
“ My Lords & Gent., I waite 
your further pleasure, 
subscribing myself. 
OLIveR CROMWELL. 
** April 28th,1645.” 
WILLIAM BREWSTER OF THE PLYMOUTH PLANTATION. 


A few facts relative to William Brewster, one of the principal men of he 
May Flower, who landed at Plymouth, New England, in 1620, not mentioned 
by Mr. Hunter, of London, in his valuable little book, the Founders of New 
Plymouth. are submitted to the readers of “ N. & Q:” 

3radford, in his History of the Plymouth Plantations, states that Brewster, 
after leaving Cambridge University, was in the service of Davison, Secretary 
of State under Queen Elizabeth, but says nothing relative to his parentage. 
From a letter written by John Stanhope, Puostmaster-General of England, on 
August 22, 1590, to Secretary Davison, we learn that his father’s name was 
William, and that he had been postmaster at Scrooby. Stankope wrote that 
“Old Bruster” was dead, that Samuel Bevercotes was his successor, and not 
“Young Bruster,” who had been the deputy of his father. 

Davison in reply gave some reasons why the son should be the successor, 
and the place was ultimately secured for and held by him until 1607, at which 
time Bradford says he had a large family. 

In the first ships that arriveiat Jamestown, Virginia, were some Puritans, 
but Archbishop Bancroft learning that large numbers wished to follow, caused 
an order to be issued forbidding their departure. Among the first pissengers 
to Virginia was William Bruster, gentleman, who died on August 10, 1608, and 
it is probable that he may have been the grandson of “Old Bruster,” of Scrooby, 
and son of Brewster, of Plymouth. 

Among the members of the Virginia Company in the second charter, dated 
May 23, 1609, are those of William Brewster, and Edward his son. In the fleet 
of Gates and Somers, that a few days later sailed for Virginia, were several 
Puritans, one of whom was Stephen Hopkins, “a person who had much know- 
ledge in the Scriptures, and could reason well therein.” In the year 1610 Ed- 
ward Brewster arrived at Jamestown, and was Captain of Lord Delaware’s 
guard. After the death of this nobleman he superintended his affairs in Vir- 
ginia, and incurred the hatred of the crafty Governor Argall, and was obliged 
to return to London, and there found his father, who had come from Leyden, 
negotiating with the Virginia Company relative to a settlement of Puritans in 
America. 

On June 17, 1619, a patent for the Leyden people was issued in the name of 
Mr. John Wyncop, and was taken to Holland for the Puritans to view and 
consider, but it was not used. Brewster’s absence from England during this 
summer was misconstrued by Naunton, one of the king’s secretaries, who, on 
August 1, wrote “ Brewster is frightened back into the Low Countries ;” and 
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two days after, in another note, he says, ‘‘ Brewster’s son has conformed and 
comes to church.” 

On February 2, 1619-20, the Virginia Company gave a grant of land to John 
Peirce and associates: and about this time Thomas Weston, a merchant of 
London, visited Leyden and told the Puritans not to depend too much on the Vir- 
ginia Company, and that he and his fellow-merchants would provide ships and 
necessaries for a voyage to America. Weston and Peirce were disposed to 
co-operate with Gorges in settling New England, and finaly obtained a patent 
from him; and thus Brewster and associates were landed at Plymouth in De- 
cember, 1620. Here, in the absence of a pastor, Brewster acted as elder of 


> 


the church until 1643, when at the age of fourscore years, he was gathered to 
his fathers. 

Captain Edward Brewster seems to have chosen the calling of his father at 
Leyden, and became a bookseller, whose store was near th 


* north door of St. 
Paul’s Church He was treasurer of the Stationers’ Company from 1639 until 
1647, and bequeathed to them asilver bowl weighing eventeen ounces His 
son followed in his footsteps, as we learn from the eccentric John Dunton in 


his Life and Errors He says: 


“Mr. Edward Brew s Master of the Compa of Stationers when IT 
was made a livery man He sider le « is Vv 1 | 
bis usual appellation is 2 er. Hle is a man ¢ plety and m 
He printed the Practice of Piety «and other u-etal | 


Washington, D. C., U.S. A. 
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Numbers supplied. See below. 


HOURS AT HOME. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST FAMILY MAGAZINE. 
Only $3 a Year in advance; Two Years for $5. 





With the present number Hours at Home enters upon its eighth volume. The unceasing aim of its conductors 
will continue to be to furnish at a moderate cost a Family Monthly unrivalled in excellence, one that shall instruct, ele- 
vate, and educate the social, esthetic, moral, and religious nature of Man, while it interests and entertains—a Monthly 
of the highest literary ability and attraction, while excluding everything frivolous, and characterized by a high moral 
tone, and infused with the vital spirit of Christianity. And the steady growth and decided success which it has 
achieved encourage its conductors to increased effort and expenditure to add to its attractiveness and value. It has 
already enlisted among its contributors some two hundred and fifty writers, including nearly all those best known in |* 
our own literary circles, with such foréign writers as Mrs, Charles, Miss Yonge, Miss Manning, and James Greenwood, 
and others. Besides the usual variety of Essays, Sketches, Notes of Travel, Poetry, and papers on topics of current 
interest, the new volume will contain an interesting Serial Story by 


MISS MANNING, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘MARY POWELL,’’ AND OTHER POPULAR BOOKS, ENTITLED 


‘‘THE MOTHERLESS GIRLS.” 


This tale has been purchased from the distinguished author in MS., and will be published exclusively in Hours 
AT Home. 

Also a New Serial begins in this number by Miss Parrcuarp, the popular author of ‘‘Storm-Cliff,” and other 
| well-known books, entitled 


CHRISTOPHER KROY: A Story of New York Life. 


Tue CuapLet or Prarts, by Miss Yonge, will be continued and completed in this volume. 
Also a series of Papers will be given by 


PROFESSOR NOAH PORTER, 
OF YALE COLLEGE, UPON 
BOOKS AND READING. 

The first of the series will appear in the December number. 

Also a series of articles by J. A. Johnson, U. 8. Consul-General of Syria, on Easrers Tortcs of interest. The long 
residence of Mr. Johnson in the East, and his literary and official relations, peculiarly qualify him to make the series 
| one of rare interest. They will begin at an early day. 

A New feature of the Magazine will be a Review Department, conducted by one of the ripest scholars and ablest 
| reviewers in the country. The aim of this will be to give a brief critical estimate of the most important works of the 

day, while under the head of the “‘ Books of the Month” will be given a list of new issues, with an occasional word 
denoting their object and merit. A monthly Londouw letter from Mr. Caartes Wetrorp will also sum up regularly 
| everything of interest regarding ‘‘ Books and Authors Abroad.” 

Another new feature will be Leisure Moments, under which title a carefully prepared and interesting Miscellany 
will be served up each month by one thoroughly competent to the task. 

To encourage effort to increase the circulation, the publishers offer 


LIBERAL AND ATTRACTIVE PREMIUMS. 


For 1 new subscription, with $3.00, Norwoop, Karurra, or Frep, Marta, anp Me 
Or any o/d subscriber paying two years ($6.00) in advance, will be entitled 
to either of these premiums, 
se 3.25, Srorm-Ciirr, or Prayers From PLYMOUTH PULPIT 
or 1 for2 years, 6.00, CARPENTER's celebrated PrcTURE OF LINCOLN.......... ccsceedeccccceeee 
Or either Bound Volume of Hours av HOME ..........6c000eceeeeeeeeees 
subscriptions, 9,00, one year’s subscription to Hours ar Home 
« * 12.00, either volume of LANGE’s COMMENTARY. ......... cecseececccccessecece es 
6.00, a beautiful chromo, 11x14 inches, “ Home in tas Hepce” 
21.00, KATHRIN A, splendidly illustrated 
30.00, WensTer’s UNABRIDGED ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY. 
60.00, WaeeLer & WILson’s CELEBRATED Sewirse-Mac HINE. 
Or a higher price one by paying the difference; or by sending five ¢ 
tional names ($15.00) for a $65, or fen (with $30), fora $75 one. ° 
machines can be selected by the parties ordering, if they prefer. 

*,* All the above Premiums sent FREE, except the Sewing-Machine. In all cases where premiums are given, the Full 
Price of Hours at Home is required. 

TERMS: $3.00 a year, or two years for $5.00,in advance. Single copies, 30 cents. To Cinbs of five and over, 
$2.50. If the Club reaches Ten, one copy free to the person who gets it up. To Clergymen, Teachers, and Theologi- 
cal Students, $2.50 in advance. 

BOUND VOLUMES: The work, to the present time, is elegantly bound in seven volumes. Price $2.50 each, 
| post- paid ; or for $14.00 the seven volumes will be sent, free of charge. For $5.00 either volume and one year's sub- 
scription. There is more good reading, and a far greater variety, in these than can be bought for $50.00 in ordinary 
| book-form. 

COVERS: Beantiful Cloth Covers in French Green or English Black, post-paid, each fifty cents, Or the nunibers 
can be exchanged for Bound Volumes by paying 75 cents each for the binding. 

*,,* Subscriptions may begin with any number. Back numbers supplied from the beginning. Persons wishing to dis- 
continue the Magazine will please give early notice, It will be sent as first ordered until directions are received for discon- 
tinuance or change of address. Send draft, check, post-office order, or by express, and not risk bills in the m vil, 


Address, Box 2277 P.O. 
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wWenty subscriptions for one year, or Four for 
WILSON’S Unrivalled waa 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 











The Bound Volumes of Hours at Home will make a valuavbie 
addition te your Library. 








PROSPECTUS FOR 1869. 


Wrrn the next nurhber of this Revrew, which will be published on the first day 
of January, we propose to enlarge it from 160 pages to about 200, adding thus 
nearly one-fourth to the size. It will also appear in a new and more attractive 
Cover, and will be printed on fine paper, and in every particular mechanically 
made worthy of its position and reputation. For the convenience of those who may 
begin with the coming year we shall then commence a New Series, and shall 


give the work the shorter name of 


The American Lresbyterian Review. 


We make this change and enlargement for several reasons: Our position and 
prospects justify it. The interests of the Presbyterian Church, especially in view of 
Reunion, demand that its periodicals should adapt themselves to its needs and its 
growth. While maintaining our past position in respect to the whole range of 
Theological and Philosophical Literature, we shall require more space to discuss 
whatever pertains to the welfare and progress of Presbyterianism. This enlargement 
will enable us also to reproduce many of the best articles from the English Reviews, 
and frequent translations from the German and French periodicals. This will form 
a distinct department, and will be printed in solid type, and will, we think, add 
greatly to the value of the Review. Some changes will also be made in our Intel- 
ligence department, giving it greater variety and fullness, and making it, in respect 
to this feature, greatly superior to any periodical of the day. In addition to our 
valued list of old contributors, we have the promise of aid from others in all parts 
of the Presbyterian Church. No pains will be spared to give the Review the high- 


est character. 


Hitherto the price of the Review has not been increased, notwithstanding she cost 
of all books has fully doubled. But this proposed enlargement and improved style 
will necessitate a small advance in the price. The terms of subscription will here- 
after be $4.00, but to those who fay im advance, $3.50. To Missionaries, Home 
and Foreign, Theological Students, and Young Men’s Christian Associations, the 
price will be $3.00. Single numbers, $1.00. 

Notwithstanding this slight advance in the price, we shall have to rely on the good 


will and aid of the friends of Tue Pressyrertan Review to enlarge its list of sub- 


scribers, in order to meet the additional outlay. 














